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NECESSITY, Oe. 


He who ſhould attempt to ſhift theſe ſcenes of airy viſion 
for thoſe of real knowledge, might expect to be treated 
with ſcorn and anger by the whole theological and metaphy- 
fical tribe, the maſters and the ſcholars. He would be de- 
ſpiſed as a plebeian philoſopher, and railed at as an infidel ; 
it would be ſounded high that he debaſed human nature. 
In ſuch clamour as this the voice of truth and reaſon would 
be drowned, and with both of them on his fide, he who op- 
poſed it would make many enemies and few converts. Nay, 
I am apt to think that ſome of theſe, if he made any, would 
ſay to him as ſoon as the gaudy viſions of error were diſpel- 
led, and till they were accuſtomed to the ſimplicity of truth, 
Pal me occidiſlis. 
Lord BoLixcBROKE. 
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FAS EE ACK 


F HE following pages are the produftions of 

the idle hours of one «who meaneth not to dice 
tate, but merely to deliver his own ſentiments and 
-pinions upon ſeveral ſubjects aſualy qs ene ts 
be of the greateſt importance; whether theſe ſen- 
timents and opinions coincide or not with thoſe of 
any other perſon living or dead, is a matter of the 
utmoſt indifference to him. No copy of them ſhall, 
with his conſent, be fold; which circumſtance, 
added to their cum mfignificance, makes it very 
unlikely that his ſuperiors in parts and learning 
ſhould honour them with any kind of cenſure or 
animadver fion : but the writer of them muſt fairly 
acknowledge, that if ſo improbable an event ſhould 
happen, it would give him the utmoſt fatisfation 

and pleaſure. 
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NECESSIT V. 


HAVE read Ockixus's fa- 
mous Labyrinth, e : 
I $$ Conformate de la Foy avec la Ra. 
„ þ ſor, Mr Locke's chapter on 
Power, both in the firſt an 
in a ſubſequent edition, Dr CLAR KES» 
ſwer to Mr CoLLins on Human Liberty, 
LE1iBXITZ's treatiſe on t. lame ſubject. 
intitled, Theodicee, and like wiſe what my Lore 
BoLINGBROKE has ſaid on this ſubject in ſer. 


great ſurprize have not met with a ſingle ar- 


gument of the leaſt weight, as it appearetii 


to me, to prove that Man is a free agent; 
equivocal * deins the queſtion, and 
chang- 


ral parts of his Phifophical Works, and to m7 


121 

changing the ſtate of the queſtion in various 
manners, and particularly by flying to argu- 
ments drawn, or pretended to be drawn, 
from conſequences, together with a few more 
ſubterfuges of the like nature, ſeem to be 
the only ſupports on which the maintainers 
of human liberty reſt the merits of their 
cauſe. 


Mr Locks in his anſwer to the Biſhop of 
Merceſter, as it ſtands quoted in the tenth 
edition of his Eſſay, Vol. II. Page 165, 166. 
has the ſubſequent paſſage, v/z. © But your 
* Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following 
* words, would argue that a material ſub- 
<« ſtance cannot be a free agent; whereby I 
*« ſuppoſe you, only mean that you cannot 
© conceive, or ſee, how a ſolid ſubſtance 
* ſhould begin, ſtop, or change, its own 
% motion. To which give me leave to an- 
** {wer, that when you can make it conceiv- 
able how any finite, created, dependent 
* ſubſtance can move itſelf, or alter, or ſtop 
« its own motion, which it muſt (be able 
*© to do) to be a free agent, I ſuppoſe you 
* will find it no harder for God to beſtow 
this power on a ſolid than on an unſolid 
<« created ſubſtance, . In the preſent caſe 

Go 
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*« Gop having revealed that there ſhall be 
« a day of judgment, I think * that is foun- 
e dation enough to conclude that men are 
« free enough to be made anſwerable for 
<« their actions, and to receive according to 
*« what they have done, although how man 
« 15 a free agent ſurpaſs my explication and 
« comprehenſion.” 


What Mr Locke ſays in a letter to Mr 
MolixEUx, Page 23, 24, 8vo. of his fami- 
liar letters on the ſubject of Free-702//, and 
likewiſe the difference betwixt the chapter on 
Power as it ſtands in the firſt edition of his 
Eſſay, and as it is in the ſubſequent editions, 
are very well worth obſervation ; whatever 


fy 

* The neceſſity of human actions is juſt as gond an 
argument againſt Revelation, as Revelation is in favuur 
of free agency. The truth is that they are neither of 
them, until duly proved, any thing more than begging 
the queſtion ; there is however this difference between 
them, that if Man ſhould upon a due examination be 
proved to be a neceſſary agent, Revelation muſt be given 
up; but if Revelation ſhould appear to want a proper de- 
2rce of proof, the queition concerning human liberty 
would rcnzain juſt as it did; this being a queſtian of ano- 
ther nature, and only diſcuchble by an analytical inquiry 
into the faculties and operations of, what we call, our 


piinds, 
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[4] 
Mr Locxz's opinion might be as a philoſo- 


pher, his Chriſtianity obliged him to profeſs 
at leaſt his believing the fact of man's being 
an accountable and conſequently a free 


agent. 


I am ſorry to ſay that my Lord Bor IN G- 
BROKE gives his opinion too peremptorily on 
the ſide of human liberty; among ſeveral 
paſſages in his Ph:loſophical Works I have par- 
ticularly remarked the following, Vol. I. 
Page 40, 102. Vol. IV. Page 97, 382. Vol. 
V. Page 29, 85, 103, 105, 106, 108, 109, 
150, 8v0. 


When ſuch a writer as Mr Lockx is re- 
duced to call for the aſſiſtance of Revelation 
in a philoſophical inquiry; when another 
great author, for ſuch Dr CLAxx R undoubt- 
edly was, flies to arguments deduced from 
ſuppoſed conſequences, in order to render 
his adverſary, or at leaſt his opinion, odious. 
Lid his anſwer to Mr CoLLixs ; and when 
a writer of my Lord BoLinGBROKE's im- 
menſe parts and learning can put upon pa- 
per ſuch paſſages as are above referred to, it 
is hardly worth while to read any more on 
tac ſubject of Liberty and Neceſlity ; whole 

volumes 


($] 


volumes wrote in defence of the latter would 
not have the thouſandth part of the weight 
with me as ſuch arguments brought in ſup- 
port of the former by Mr Locke, DrCLARK x, 
and my Lord BoLINGBROKE. 


It may not be amiſs to take a tranſient 
view of the difference between each of theſe 
three great mens manner of treating the 
queſtion of human liberty. My Lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE very roundly aſſerts that man is 
2 free agent, nay, that his being ſo is a ſelf- 
cvident prepoſition, and cannot be demed 
without lying or renouncing our intuitive 
knowledge; and yet declines entering into 
any diſquiſition of this queſtion for fear of 
going out of his depth in ſounding imagi- 
nary fords which are real gul;ns, wherein 
many of the talleſt philoſophers have been 
drowned, and where even the cautious Mr 
Locke was loſt “. 


Mr 
* Dr CiAREK E in his anſwer to Mr CouLLins, Page 
22, takes notice of Mr LOCKE's being much perpiexed 
with regard to man's being able to ſuſpend willing or no. 
But why was Mr Locke thus perplexed ? — Becauſe 
ne had raſhly undertaken to ſquare a circle, i. e. to make 
the reſult of a philoſorhical inquiry, contrary to the phe- 
nomena, coincide with and agree to the ſyſtem of reli- 
gion cl{abliſhed in his country. 
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Mr Locks, ſurprized to find that the re- 
ſult of his philoſophical inquiries led him to 
concluſions contradictory to certain early re- 
ceived prejudices, or opinions, from Which 
he was determined not to depart, vainly en- 
deavours to diſtinguiſh away thoſe conclu- 
ſions by fine ſpun metaphyſical refinements, 
in a manner, ſurely, moſt unworthy of a 
writer of his great penctration and can- 
dour *. 


Dr CLARKE, as it appears to me, aims 
at nothing more than to puzzle and perplex 
his readers, both by the intricate and confuſ- 
ed manner ot his anſwer to Mr Col LI Ns, 
and by the various metaphyſical and dialec- 
tical {ubtletics contained therein; and as the 
victory 1s uſually adjudged not to thoſe who 
have truth on their ſide, but to him who has 
the laſt word in the debate, the Doctor by 
threatning Mr CoLLixs with the interpoſi- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate, or at leaſt in- 
ſinuating the probability of ſuch interpoſition, 

| not 


ide his chapter on P::ver. 


+ {ide concluſtion of Dr CLanky's anfwer to M: 
CoLLINS 01 liberty. 
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not only prevented that gentleman from un- 
ravelling his artful ſophiſms, but likewiſe 
effectually ſecured the having the laſt word 
in the diſpute to himſelf; well knowing that 
by theſe means his anſwer to Mr CoLLins 


would be looked upon as, and aſſerted to be, 
a full and compleat one both by the gene- 
rality of readers, and by the much more nu- 
merous tribe of thofe who judge, condemn, 
and extol, without reading, 
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Si OBJECTIONS agwnft the 
| Doctrine NRC ESsIT x. 


I. IT is contradictory to the unrverfal 
feeling of mankind. Page 9. 


U. IT is a melancholy and uncomforta- 
ble proſpect. Page 15. 


III. IT maketh God the author of fin 
againſt himſelf, and the efficient cauſe 
of all moral ill. Page 17. 


IV. Man has within himſelf a power of 
beginning motion, or a ſelf- moving 
principle, and therefore muſt be a free 
agent. Page 20. And in Remarks upon 
Dr CLARK Es anſwer to Mr CoLLIxs, 


palin. 


V. IT would if generally believed be pro- 
ductive of very miſchievous conſequen- 
ces. Pages 20, 21. 


VI. IT Icaveth neither contingency, nor 
virtue, nor vice, in the world. Page 23. 


OBJEC- 
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OBJECTION, 
IF the univerſal feeling of mankind does 


aot convince us that we are free agents, it 
maſt be ſaid that our great Creator has de- 
ccived us, 7. e. has impreſſed upon us a full 
perſuaſion of what is not; and if in tlus in- 
ſtance, why not in many others? are we 


then ſure of any thing? are we ſure of the 
exiſtence of the external world ? 


This objection ſeems to ſet out with a fal- 
lacy; can it be made appear that our great 
Creator * has impreſſed any perſuaſion what- 
ever on our minds, which are, I conceive, 


ſo 


1. Univerſal affirmation is overthrewn by one par- 
ticular negation. 

2. The queſtion is not what a man ſays, or thinks, 
that he feels, but whether ſuch fſecling be well or ill 
grounded, and whether it be real or imaginary. 

3. When a man ſays that he feels, I muſt, before ſuch 


_ aſſertion has any weight with me, examine whether he 


does not impoic upon himſelt, or endeavour to do ſo up- 
on me. 

4. Bodily fceling, i. e. that fecling which ariſes from 
the impreſſion of external objects upon our bodies, is very 
diſterent from that feeling which we call moral, and by 
which we are ſaid to fee] that we are free agents, or have 
a freedom of will, 


[ 10 ] 
ſo formed that our firſt ideas are ſtamped 
upon them by the impreſſion of outward ob- 
jects; notions or perſuaſions come afterwards, 
and it is the taſk of reaſon and reflection to 
examine whether theſe are formed, and taken 
up, upon true or falſe principles ; to do which, 
or even to reflect at all upon the operations 
of, what we call, our intellectual faculties is, 


I conceive, the lot of very few of the human 
ſpecies. 


It might poſſibly be no improper anſwer 
to this objection to deny the univerſality of 
the feeling, which I am ſatisfied might be 
done with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, but 
as great ſtreſs is laid upon this ſame feeling, 
by no leſs an author than Lord BotinG- 
BROKE, I will venture to throw out a few looſe 
thoughts on this head, without much regard 
to order or method. 


I muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that the 
maintainers of neceſſity ſay that man is not 
endued with free-will * in the manner that 


he 


* Tf the will of man be not free, or, in other words, 
if man be not the efficient cauſe of his own volitions, he 
is not a ſree agent, as he acts according to the laſt deter- 

mination 
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he imagines, or thinks that he feels, himſelf 
to be, can it therefore be deemed fair to 
bring this imaginary or pretended feeling as 
an argument to prove that man is a free 
agent *? 


There ought ſurely to be a diſtinctioñ 
made between what is termed phyſical, and, 
what 1s called, moral feeling ; would it be 
1mproper to call the one a natural, and the 
other an artificial feeling? In many caſes 
we are ſubject to be deceived by the firit im- 
preſſions of the former ; not however in ſuch 
a manner as to give us any reaſon to doubt 
of the exiſtence of the external world, what- 
ever may have been pretended or really ima- 
gined by whimſical metaphyſicians. _ 

e 


mination of his will, T therefore make uſe of either term, 
Free-agency or Free-will, as they happen to occur. 
Fide Page 


* But as in diſcuſũng this queſtien it is very uſual to 
be ſhuffled backwards and forwards by a frivolous jingle 
upon the terms F:ce-choice, Free-will, Free-agency, I 
think it may be proper to obſerve that, upon neceſſitarian 
principles, motives neceſũtate, that is neceſſarily deter- 
mine, the choice or will, and choice or will, when thus 
determined, neceſſarily produces the action, unleſs there 
be ſome phyiical, z. e. natural, impediment which pre- 
vents the action irom taking place. 


12 


The univerſal feeling of our being free 
agents ſeems to be cxactly parallel to another 
feeling or conſciouſneſs which every man is 
ſaid to have in his own breaſt with reſſpect 
to the rectitude or pravity, fitneſs or unfit- 1 
neſs of any action; both theſe feelings pro- 3 
cced, I conceive, from the ſame cauſes. Vid 


Page 34 


The ideas we receive from ſenſation reach 
up to the apparent nature of the ſubſtances 
which cauſe them; and I am farther con- 
vinced of the exiſtence of external objects by 
their effects, but that which is called moral 
feeling is equivocal in many inſtances, poſſi- 
bly in every one, and as to this particular 
perſuaſion, or feeling, we are taught to be- 
lieve the fact of our being free agents from 
our earlieſt childhood, and it is 2 queſtion 
never entered into at all by the bulk of man- 
kind, and the different prejudices of every 
man are too often an ob{truction to its be- 
ing candidly examined even hy thoſe who are 
the beſt qualificd to examine other queſtions 
with penetration and candor. 


| This fame feeling ſeems to be little more 
| than the lively inviard fertiment of Dyscan- 
| 1s, 


| 
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rs, and it may not be amiſs to quote a paſ- 
ſage from M. LInxITz, who 1: 2 
ſtrong maintainer of human liberty. C 
ſuurquiay la raiſen que M. DxscaRrrs & alleguce 
prur prover Pindependance de nos actions libres 
por un pretendu ſentiment vif interne na point 


de force. Nous ne porroons pas ſemir propre- + 


ment notre indeperdance, & nous ne nous apper- 
revons pas teujuurs des cauſes, fourvent imprrcepti- 
bles, dont notre reſolution depende. 

Theodicce, Part I. Section 50. 


T conceive that all mankind, until con- 
vinced of the contrary by inſtruction, or by 


a long courſe of reflection, are as fully ſatis- 
fied and have as clear, ſenſible, and, as it ap- 


pears to them, uncontrovertible, feeling of 


their forming ideas, and of their ſeeing ob- 
jects, actively, as they are and have of their 
being endued with free will; does it there- 
fore follow that they are neither ſure of the 
exiſtence of the external world, nor of their 


own exiſtence? As to the propoſition itſelf, 


how few are there who underſtand the mean- 


ing of it; be pleaſed to aſk the firſt dozen 


perſons you mect whether they do not feel 


themſelves to be free agents, and then pro- 


ceed 


[ 14 ] 
eced to aſk each of them what they under- 


ſtand by the terms of the queſtion. 


That every man before he reflects and con- 
ſiders upon this ſubject, believes himſelf, and 

is fully fatisfied that he feels himſelf to be 
free is, I preſume, not to be doubted ; but 
this belief or feeling will not, I conceive, 
ſtand the teſt of an analyſis, I mean an ana- 
Iyſis of, what we call, our intellectual facul- 
ties, vi⁊. perception, judging, willing. 


ne faut pas qu'iis me dient, il eft vray car 
vous le voyes & ſentfs ainſi; il faut qu'il me 
dient ſi ce que Je penſe ſentir Je le ſens pourtant 
en effet; & fi Je le Jens qu ilt me dient apres 
pourquoy Je le ſens, & comment, & quoy. 


MoNTAIGNE. 


Il eft dont naturel que les hommes ſe perſuadent 
qu ili ſe determinent eus meſmes, mais il reſie d 
examiner gilt je trompent en cela comme en une 
infinite d'autres choſes qu'ils affirment par une 
efpece d'inſtindt, & ſans aveir employs les medi- 
tations philoſophiques. 
BAYLE reſponſe aux queſtions d un 
Provincial. 


Quomeds autem opiniones totius avi quibus in- 
ſantia protinus imbuitur cvinces ? 
I HAVE 


£ 
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I HAVE read ſomewhere an objection 
brought againſt the doctrine of neceſſity from 
the ſuppoſition of its being a melancholy and 
uncomfortable proſpect * ; ſurely the very 
contrary is true; to contraſt it with the op- 
poſite ſyſtem believed, or pretended to be 
believed, by the objector, will require very 
little trouble ; in the one, man 1s under the 
direction of an all-wiſe Creator; in the other, 
he is expoſed to the various temptations ariſ- 
ing from the world, the fleſh, and the devil ; 
indued it is true with free will, but liable to 
cternal damnation if he makes a wrong elec- 


tion. 


* Dr CLARKE makes this objection in his anſwer to 
Mr CoLLins on human liberty, and the manner in which 
he makes it is very remarkable, being, as it appears to 
me, a plain though tacit acknowledgment of his defeat. 
The Doctor expatiates upon this head in the latter part 
of that anſwer ; but can any thing be more ndiculous 
than a pathetic whining expoſtulation in a philoſophical 
C:ifpute? Was that learned divine ſincerely of opinion 
that the reſult of Mr CorLins's inquiry would render 
tne human ſpecies a jot the more or the leſs free agents, 
than they would have been if ſuch inquiry had never been 
entered into? Was he fincerely of opinion that the 
manner wherein it ſhould plainly be made appear tliat 
(;0D had conſtituted the human ſyſtem, ſuppoſing that 
manner to be what it wovld, was not abſolutely right 
aud for the beſt 7 
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tion. He is moreover, according to the opl- 
nion of many devout Chriſtians, oſten pre- 
deſtinated to damnation from his mother's 
womb ; whether the ſame perſons join the 
belicfof this doctrine with that of free agency, 
I neither know nor ſhall ever think it worth 
my while to inquire : But this is not all, if a 
man happens to die out of the pale of the 
Chriſtian Church, the whole body of Chriſ- 
tians, I conceive, agree that he is infallibly 
damned *; and each ſect of Chriſtians either 
without any or with the ſmalleſt exception, 
concur in damning all men, Chriſtians as 
well as others, who do not join in commu- 
nion with that church which each of them 

to be the true church of CnRIST, 
and of which but one can be the true. F7de 
APPENDIX, N* L. 


BOTH 
Did not Apa u by one ſingle act of his free will en - 


tail the wrath of Gop, death, and damnation, upon hu 
poſterity ? — Et dubitamus adbuc ? 


* 6p 
* 6 # 


[17] 


BOTH divines and theiſts, at leaſt ſome 
of each, join in forming another objection 
againſt the doctrine of Neceſſity, by aſſert- 
ing that this doctrine maketh G op the au- 
thor of fin againſt himſelf, and the efficient 
cauſe of all moral ill“; now I will fairly 
own that I can neither conceive the poſſi- 
bility of the creature's ſinning againſt its 
Creator, nor perceive the leaſt difference be- 

twixt 


* If man thinks, ſpeaks, and acts neceſſarily, muſt we 
not ſay that GOD is the author of wicked thoughts, 
words, and actions? I anſwer, firſt, that the queſtion 
is whether man does or does not think, ſpeak, and act 
neceſſarily; a ſincere, humble, neceſſitarian theift pre- 
tends not to account for every thing relative to God and 
man; and I anſwer, ſecondly, that the nature and for- 
mal reaſon of fin being wholly taken away and annihi- 
lated upon the ſuppolition of man's being duly proved to 
be a neceſſary agent, all arguments againſt the doctrine 
of neceſſity brought during the inveſtigation of that queſ- 
tion, and founded upon the ſuppoſed abſurdity of its mak- 
ing G 0D the author of fin againſt himſelf, are merely 
begging the queſtion , and conſequently do not deſerve 
to have the leaſt regard paid unto them by any plain man 
of cominon underftanding. 

„ . . Sin is only ſpoken of here as an offence againſt 
Gov, abſtracted from all other conſiderations whatever. 


i. e. the exiſtence of fin, or the poſſibility of the crzature's finning 
againſt its Creator, C 
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twixt permitting and cauſing with reſpect to 
an acknowledged firſt cauſe of infinite power 
and wiſdom. Dad oft cauſa cauſe oft cauſa 
cauſati, is ſurely a ſelf-evident propoſition in 
this caſe. But if man can be proved, as I 
conceive he may, to be a neceſſary agent by 
arguments founded upon the actual ſtate of 
things, no ſuppoſed conſequences can inva- 
lidate ſuch proof, and thoſe conſequences, 
being however firſt duly proved, muſt be ad- 
mitted let them be what they will; I ſuſpect 
that thoſe conſequences are not ſo much in- 
ſiſted upon from a due veneration of the 
Creator, as from the ſuppoſed importance of 
the creature. I muſt hkewiſe add that an- 
ſwers given to objections founded upon con- 
ſequences are given merely ex abundantid, for 
the truth of a propoſition, and whether cer- 
tain conſequences neceſſarily flow from it, are 
two diſtinct queſtions and not to be blended 
into one, nor is it fair and candid, although 
it be a very common practice, to ſkip from 
one to the other. 


. * 
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THE following Letter was wrote ſeve- 
ral years ago in conſequence of ſome diſcourſe 
on this ſubject, and therefore, I hope, may 
without much impropriety be introduced in 
this place. 

Dear Sir, 

* BE pleaſed to take the following hints 
into your conſideration when you are a- 
gain diſpoſed to amuſe yourſelf with the 
*«* queſtion of human liberty. 


* That Dr CLARKE and other polemic 
t divines ſhould, in their writings on this 
* ſubject, cavil, raiſe much metaphyſical 
* duſt, call names, and then triumph, is by 
* no means ſurprizing; but it is matter of 
tt great ſurprize to hear men of a very dif- 
<«« ferent turn from them reaſon in juſt the 
tt {ame manner as they do, perſonal abuſe, 
« and even that not always, excepted. 


« There are three arguments brought by 

e the maintainers of human liberty, every 
© one of which appears to me to be a mere 
« fallacy. The firſt fallacy lies, I appre- 
hend, in confounding an abſolute power 
C 2 « of 
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te of beginning motion with the bare mo- 
; te tive faculty, or rather with the being put 
| « into motion. Man is endued with a mo- 
< tive faculty, or power of motion in the 
« ſame manner that all other animals are, 
& hut how motion is communicated to mat- 
© ter, or how the animal kind are indued 
« with vitality, is what I by no means pre- 
* tend to account for. 


& The ſecond fallacy conſiſts in the fol- 
« lowing method of arguing; The aſſertors 
| * of neceſlity ſay, that man is not a free a- 
* <« gent in the manner that he imagines him- 
« ſelf to be, or thinks that he actually feels 
% himſelf to be; but the maintainers of li- 
, te berty bring this imaginary feeling as a 
« ſelf- evident proof of man's being free, 
« which is ſurely nothing more than beg- 

* ging the qucſtion. 


« There is a third argument brought br 
e the aſſertors of human liberty drawn from 
© the miſchievous conſequences which, it is 
« ſaid, would follow from the doctrine of 
te neceſſity being generally received. This 
« argument ſtrictly ſpeaking ought not to 
* be introduced while the main queſtion is 

e under 
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c under conſideration, being a manifeſt 
« change in the ſtate of the queſtion. I 
« conceive however that it is an objection 
of no weight, for the ſituation of human 
** creatures in this world is ſuch that it is 
«© morally impoſſible that this doctrine ſhould 
ever be generally received, probably not 
** by one man in a million, nor will the ſpe- 
culative belief of it be attended with any 
bad conſequences with reſpect even to this 
e very man's manner of acting; and for the 
«« proof of this aſſertion I need only deſire 
te you to reflect upon the time of life when 
<« the inveſtigation of ſuch queſtions as this 
“ of Liberty and Neceſſity is entered into; 
« habits of acting are, unchangeably, form- 
4 ed, and prejudices of cvery kind have ta- 
&« ken too deep root to be intirely eradicat- 
te ed, long before queſtions of this kind are 
« ever thought of. | 
Adieu. 


« PP. S. I am fully convinced that the ar- 

« gument drawn from the univerſal feeling, 
te or experience of mankind, is of no weight 
«* to prove that man is free from neceſſity, 
te but at the ſame time I am thoroughly ſa- 
3 C 3 cc tisfied 


« Quand d la communication, ou fi Pon veut 4 
* [2 contagion, que Ian craint, je ne la crots pas 
« pgſſible. Chaque homme eft fi fortement con- 
ic vaincu de ia verite des principes dont on a imbu 
« & comme abreuve ſon enfance; ſan amour 
« propre fe croit fi intereſſe d les ſoutemir & d 
« en point demordre, que quand j aurois la 
« choſe aui fortement à cœur qu elle m'eſt in- 
0 differente, avec toute Teloquence de CIic Rx ROx, 
« je ne pourrots convaincre perſonne d etre dans 
& Jerreur.“ 


La Mettrie. 
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OBJECTION. 


THE doctrine of Neceſſity, if admitted, 


leaveth neither Contingency, nor Virtue, nor 
Vice in the world. 


ANSWER. 


IT moſt aſſuredly does not, that is to ſay 
according to the common and uſual accepta- 
tion of the terms Contingency, Virtue, Vice. 


C4 I AM 
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I AM frequently aſked the following 
queſtion, How comes it to pals that if you 
are convinced of man's heing a neceſſary 
agent you nevertheleſs talk, project, and feel 
remorſe, as if you were ſatisfied of your be- 
ing a free agent“? The anſwer is moſt 
ready ; When did I ever pretend to any ex- 
emption from the prejudices of education 
and habit? When was I ever abſurd enough 
to ſuppoſe myſelf differently formed from 
other human creatures, on all of whom, I 
conceive, our great Creator has impoſed the 
neceſſity of talking, projecting, and feeling 
remorſe, as if they were free agents, by the 
manner in which he has formed them, and 
by the ſituation wherein he has placed them? 


It is not, I am perſuaded, from any ſupe- 
rior ſagacity or peneration that here and there 
an animal of the human ſpecies ſecs or thinks 
that he ſees into the plan of, what we call, 
moral as well as into that which we call phy- 

fical 


For this plain reaſon, becauſe T am a neceſſary 
agent, i. e. becauſe there is an equal neceility for my 
talking. projecting, and fecling iemorſe, as there is for all 
other events and actions, and as there was for thoſe things 
happening which occaſioned ſuch talking, Oc. 
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ſical neceſſity, but from a chain of thinking 
which it is impoſſible for him not to follow. 


Hac quoque fatale eſt fic ipſum expendere fatum. 


It is ſurely ridiculous enough to hear an 
animal which is begot, born, vegetates, eats, 
drinks, fleeps, wakes, p-fles, ſh-ts, and dies, 
in ſpite of its teeth“, to hear ſuch an ami- 
mal, I ſay, boaſt of its being a free agent, 
and complain of even the ſuppoſition of the 
poſſibility of the contrary bcing true, as of 
the moſt heinous and offenſive derogation 
from the importance of its ſpecies. It ſeem- 
eth to me that in ſpite of the pride of the 
human heart one of the two following pro- 
poſitions 1s true; Every animal from the 
mite + to th wiſe man of the Stoics is a free 
agent ; or, Every animal from the aforeſaid 
lage downwards is a neceſſary agent, or to 
ſpcak plainly a machine. 

No 


* May I not ſay likewiſe perceives, thinks, reflects, 
;emembers, forgets, loves, hates, hopcs, fears, &c. 


+T know very well that learned divines and metaphy- 
ſicians have by the plenitude of their power indued man 
with free will, and left only ſpontancity, a term cf their 
own invention, to our poor brother animais, | 
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No animal ſeems to be ſtrictly ſpeaking 
contemptible, unleſs you will ſuppoſe man 
to be a free agent, who is ſurely upon that 
ſuppoſition both an odious and contemptible 
animal; but a difficulty will then arife ; Why 
was ſuch an animal created and indued with 
free will? I only mention this as ad lomi- 
nem; the world and its inhabitants were 
doubtleſs created for wiſe and good purpoſes 
totally unknown to, and poſſibly for ever 
unknowable by, us. 


Which method of arguing has the great- 
eſt appearance of candor ; That, of men who 
only maintain and ſupport their opinion, real 
or pretended, by peremptory aſſertions, equi- 
vocal terms, unmeaning diſtinctions, and 
frivolous quibbles, or by appeals to an ima- 
ginary fecling, nay even by appeals to ſacred 
authority in a philoſophical diſpute ; who 
change the ſtate of the queſtion more ways 
than one; who endeavour to render their 
opponents odious by uſing arguments drawn 
from ſuppoſed conſequences, and who at laſt 
threaten them, if not plainly at leaſt oblique- 
ly, with the hand of power, particular in- 
ſtances of all which aſſertions may with the 
greateſt 
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greateſt eaſe be produced from the writings 
of no leſs authors than Mr Loc kx, Doctor 
CLARKE, and my Lord BoLixGBROKE ; or, 
an humble method of ſearching into the real 
ſtate of things by an analytical inquiry into 
me operations and faculties of, what we call, 
our minds, zz. perception, judgment, will, 
2nd from their manner of influencing or 
cauſing human agency, proceeding to conſi- 
!er whether there be a greater probability of 
man's being a free agent, or of the contrary? 


Ihe maintainers of human liberty ſome- 
c:22s declare that the inveſtigation of this 
;ucition is ſurrounded with inextricable la- 
byrinths and unfathomable gulphs; and at 
other times aflert, that man's being a free 
2gcat 3s ſo ſelf-evident a truth, and ſo clearly 
founded on the univerſal fecling of mankind, 
that it is not to be controverted without a 
manifeſt lie, and a home-ielt contradiction to 
our clcareit and beſt determined ideas. I 
leave to them the taſk of reconciling theſe 
contradictory aticrtions, ior ſuch they ſurely 
are. I can neither blindly ſubmit to the au- 
thority of the greateſt names, nor to the ear- 
lieſt received prejudices, but will venture to 
aſſert that theſe gulphs and labyrinths ap- 

Pear 
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pear to me to be imaginary, and that they 
may be paſſed and waded through with the 
greateſt eaſe and ſafety, if we do not on the 
one hand enter into them with our eyes 
hoodwinked and our legs fettered, and on 
the other hand be contented to ſtop where 
the Gop of nature has ſet bounds to our 
knowledge, beyond which bounds the moſt 
profound divine and ſubtle metaphyſician, 
notwithſtanding their van boaſts and abſurd 
pretenſions, will be unable to advance one 


ſtep farther than ſo ignorant a perſon as my- 
ſelf. 


As I have entered into the conſideration of 
this queſtion purely for my own amuſement 
or improvement, call it which you will, I 
am not in the leaſt deſirous of bringing any 
other perſon into my way of thinking, any 
more than I ſhould be that the hairs of his 
head were exactly thc wu us mine; and I 
hope, and truſt, that 1 ſhall have reſolution 
enough to abſtain from entering into the 
leaſt diſpute on this fubject with any perſon 
whatever for the reſt of my life. The doc- 
trine of neceſſity when ſatisfactorily proved, 
and clearly aitented to, appcars to me to be 
the iword which cutteth all tnots, the ſolu- 


tion 
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tion of all doubts, and the panacea for every 
uncaſineſs of the human mind; I mean that 
it is productive of theſe effects in caſe a pro- 
per uſe be made of it; whether ſuch uſe ever 
is or even can be made of it, I preſume not 
to determine. 


It may be objected, that the doctrine of 
neceſſity cannot be an agreeable and plcaſant 
ſpeculation, foraſmuch as it ſeems to put a 
man perſuaded of its truth into the ſituation 
of a child who having for the firſt time een 
a puppet ſhow, and being highly delighted 
with the ſight, would find its pleaſure great- 
ly leſiened on being let into the ſecret that its 
kings and queens, lords and ladies, &c. were 
only wood and wire ; againſt this muſt be 
laid in the balance that ſatisfaction which 
ariſes to an inquiſitive mind upon diſcover- 
ing or imagining to have diſcovered a very 
important truth contradicting all our former 
notions and opinions; and which of theſe 
will preponderate I ncither pretend to deter- 
mine, nor am at all deſirous to know. 


Upon the whole, it appears to me that the 
doctrine of neceſſity, when thus proved and 
aſſented to, is the ſummit of all jpeculative 
philoſophy. 

| Diiſpicere 
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Diſpicere unde queas altos, paſſimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes quærere vite. 


I will not preſume to ſay that my little 
reading or reflections have procured me any 
real knowledge, excepting that of the exiſt- 
ence of a firſt intelligent Cauſe of infinite 
power and wiſdom, of whoſe cxiſtence I am 
moſt firmly and unalterably perſuaded, but 
the reſult of this reading and theſe reflections 
has been, and is, moſt ſatisfactory to my 
own mind; as to any future change of ſen- 
timents, I am fully ſatisfied that J muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſce every propoſition in that point of 
light wherein it appears to me at the time of 
my examining it, and as to one particular 
change which often happens to the ſons of 
ADAM, or at leaſt 1s often reported to have 
happened to them, when they are dead and 
cannot contradict the truth of ſuch report, 
and on which change or ſuppoſed change 
great ſtreſs is uſually laid, Mr Cxvzs in his 
ſecond volume of Po/thumous ers, Page 
361, 362, has, according to my poor judg- 
ment, given a very clear and rational ac- 
count of the motives which generally if not 
always produce it, and of the proper degree 
of weight it ought to have with reſpect to the 


concluſions we ſhould draw from it. 
-ORIGIN 
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ORIGIN of ILL. 


| Gi moſt firmly, and I truſt unalterably 
perſuaded of the exiſtence of a firſt intel 
ligent Cauſe, of infinite power and wiſdom, 
which perſuaſion 1s founded upon the order 
and deſign which appear throughout all that 
we know of the univerſe; and with this per- 
ſuaſion ſo grounded I am fully content and 
ſatisfied, and preſume not to aim at any far- 
ther demonſtration of the exiſtence of that 
Being whoſe manner of exiſting is alike in- 
comprehenſible to me with his manner of 
knowing and cauſing ; and I am therefore 
fully convinced that every thing in our little 
world, as well as in every other part of the 
umverſe, muſt. neceſſarily be right and for 
the beſt, although I may not be able, as moſt 
alluredly Lam not, to account for many things 
both. in the phyſical and in, what we call, 
the moral ſyſtem of our planet. When I hear 


the goodneſs of Gop called in queſtion by 
one 
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one ſet of reaſoners, and their opponents re- 
plying that Gop's good and gracious pur- 
Poſes have been thwarted by man, with re- 
ſpect to the origin and introduction of ill in- 
to the world, but that every thing relating 
to its origin and introduction, and to the 
unequal diſtribution of it in this world, will 
be ſet right in a future ſtate; and when I 
hear another ſet of reaſoners aſſert that man's 
being a free agent is little if any thing leſs 
than a ſeli-evident propoſition, and conſe- 
quently that man bringeth all moral ill upon 
himſelf, Lide Lord BolinGBROKE, Vol. IV. 
Page 337, Svo. and yet not even endeavour- 
ing to ſupport ſuch peremptory aſſertions 
with the leaſt ſhadow of proof, I am diſpoſ- 
ed to be peeviſh or to laugh according to 
the mood I happen to be in. For my own 
part I cannot help thinking that all inquiries 
into the origin of, what is called, ill, and all 
the various manners of accounting for it, 
and of doing what Mr Por calls, juſtify- 
« ing the ways of Gop to man,” and my 
Lord BoLinNGBROKE © pleading the cauſe of 
Gov himſelf,” are unneceſſary and even ab- 
ſurd upon theiſtical principles. The moſt re- 
ſpectable theiſts, Lord BoLIxBROKxE for 

inſtance, 
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inſtance, . are apt to fall into the ſame error 
for which they very juſtly cenſure the divines 
of our charch, for, if I miſtake not, Roman 
Catholic divines do not ſo generally fall into 
this error, I mean the error of quitting in- 
trenchments wherein they, 7.e. theiſts, cannot 
be forced, and raſhly undertaking to contend 
with divines and atheiſts in a field, as well as 
with arms, of their enemies own chooſing ; a ; 
very particular ſpecimen of which: may be 
obſerved' in Lord Bor ix ROKR Philoſephi- 
cal Works, Vol. V. Page 1, 8vo. 


If the exiſtence of a firſt intelligent cauſe 
of infinite power and wiſdom be demonſtrat- 
ed or allowed, all farther inquiries into the 
reaſons why Gop has conſtituted the ſyſtem, 
phyſical and moral, of our planet in the 
manner that he has been pleaſed to conſti- 
tute it, and all endeavours to reconcile thoſe 
ſuppoſed reaſons to our weak and limited 
underſtandings, are ſurely both abſurd and 
unneceſſary ; if the atheiſt will not agree to 
the demonſtration of the exiſtence of a firſt 
intelligent Cauſe, as brought by the theiſt, 
all diſputes between them ſhould be put an 
end to at once ; and with reſpect to the di- 

FF": Ml D vine, 
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vine, the theiſt will free hamſelf from a taſk 
too hard, I preſume, for the ſtrength of man 
to go through with, and will reſerve to him- 
ſelf the eaſy one of refuting whatever argu- 
ments can be brought againſt him by that 
antagoniſt; I call this an eaſy taſk, becauſe 
it really appears to me that a divine can never 
have the leaſt advantage in point of argu- 
ment over a theiſt, unleſs the latter inadver- 
tently ſuffers ſome falſe principle to be palm- 
ed upon him, or weakly grants one. 


LAW 
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LAW of NATURE. 


II is afferted that there is a moral law of 
nature, and for the truth of this aſſertion 
the univerſal feeling of mankind is appealed 
unto, as it was before with regard to free 
will. I anſwer, that the queſtion is not fair- 
ly ſtated; man is ſuppoſed to be in what is 
termed a natural ſtate, whereas every man 
is neceſſarily in what may ſurely be called an 
artificial ſtate, with reſpect to religious, na- 
tional, local, educational, habitual, prejudi- 
ces. I have a father and mother, old, poor. 
and bed- rid, whom I chearfully maintain by* 
the ſweat of my brows, and feel a great ſelf- 
complacency from the reflection of having 
done my duty, and ſhould ſhudder at the 
thoughts of acting in a contrary manner; but 
an honeſt Hottentot, who has perhaps been 
all his life a more dutiful child than I have 
been, leaves his father and mother to die in 
their hut of hunger, or to bc devoured by 
D 2 wild 
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wild beaſts, the moment they become bed- 
rid, without feeling the leaſt compunction 
or remorſe for ſo doing. If this conſcious 
feeling of what is fit or unfit were admitted 
to be impreſſed upon our minds, would it 
not imply a certain degree of conſtraint up- 
on the ſuppoſed freedom of our wills? But 
the truth is, or at leaſt it appears ſo to me, 
that this conſcious feeling is exactly parallel 

to the ſuppoſed univerſal feeling of our be- 
ing free agents, and is an effect produced by 
the very ſame cauſes as that ſuppoſed feel- 
ing . 


Upon the whole, it would be very abſurd 
for a ſincere neceſlitarian theiſt to perplex 
himſelf with the various and contradictory 
treatiſes and opinions wrote and eſpouſed by 
ſo many learned authors concerning the Law 
of nature ; his law of nature and theirs are 
very different; according to him, the law of 
nature is the law eſtabliſned by the Gop of 
nature, which law is of courſe inviolable, 
and not poſſible to be thwarted or diſobeyed 
by any created being ; which law he con- 
ceives to be this, that as every effect both in 
the phyſical and in, what we call, the moral 
world 
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world is neceſſarily produced by ſome cauſe &, 
ſo every effect muſt in its turn become a cauſe 
with regard to that one particular effe&t which 
is and muſt be produced by it, and which 
very identical effect, and no other, muſt have 
been ſo produced by it; and this chain of 
cauſes and effects þ he is fully perſuaded be- 
gan when it pleaſed Gos to call this world 
and its inhabitants into exiſtence, and will 

laſt 


When I fay that every effect is produced by ſome 
cauſe, I do not mean that there is neceſſarily one ſingle 
particular cauſe of every effect, for I conceive that there 
is always a concourſe of many cauſes which jointly form, 
or become, the cauſe which produces the effect, and 
likewiſe that every one of theſe concurrent cauſes was 
produced by a like concurrence of former cauſes, and fo 
upwards and downwards from the beginning to the con- 
{1mmation of all things. 


7 Mr Honnks, in his Trips, Page 281, ſtileth Gop 
the firſt link in this chain of cauſes and effects; now I 
can by no means approve of this expreſſion, which ſeems 
to be very inconſiſtent with the principles of an humble 
theiſt, according to which the chain of ſecond cauſes is 
totally diflin& from the great firſt Cauſe, by whoſe ener- 
gy all ſecond cauſes ſolely exiſt, and betwixt whom and 
the firſt link of the chain of ſecond cauſes the diſtance is 
ſurely infinite, Such theiſt pretends not to account for 
the reaſons why all ſecond cauſes were called into exiſt- 
ence, and are what they are. 
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laſt ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe their great Crea- 
tor to continue them in exiſtence. _ 


te It ſeemeth to me that I have found the 


« direct path which leadeth to truth, and 


have ſettled my mind with ſatisfaction even 
* in thoſe matters which ſeem the moſt dark 
* and doubtful to others; and although this 
te be at the end of my day, when my ſun is 
« ſetting, yet I would not for any thing 
re be without the proſpect it has given me, 
« there being ſo much irreſiſtible truth, 
* beauty, and conſiſtency in it.” 


Locke. 


SCRAPS. 


| 
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SCUATRL 


Never pretend in ſpeculative points, and 

rarely in matters of fact, to aſſert that 
this or that propoſition is true or falſe ; but 
I only fay, or at leaſt my meaning only 1s, 
that thus ſuch a matter appears to me at pre- 
ſent : Would it not therefore be highly ab- 
ſurd in me to enter into any diſpute about, or 
into any defence of, my own opinions? could 
the upſhot of ſuch diſpute be any more than 
this, I do ſee objects as I do fee them, I do 
think as I do think ? 


In matters of diſputation it is too often 
exactly the ſame whether you diſpute with 
an ignorant perſon, or with one of real know- 
ledge in the matters diſputed of ; the firſt 
bringeth a ſtring of arguments which in the 
ſincerity of his heart he firmly believes to be 
true, the other oppoſes you with juſt 

D 4 ſame 


TIN 
ſame ſort of arguments,of the futilityof which 
he is as fully convinced as you can be. | 


When I hear ſo many ingenious perſons 
puzzling themſelves with, or read their learn- 
ed diſcourſes upon, the ſubjects of Liberty 
and Neceſſity, Origin of Ill, &c. it puts 
me in mind of thoſe lines of MitTox 
wherein he deſcribes the employment, or 
converſations, of ſome of the fallen ſpirits in 
Hell. 


n 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high | 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abſolute ; 


Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of final happineſs or miſery ; 


And found no end, in wancring mazes loft 
Of wiſdom vain and falſe philoſophy. 


This ſeems a very proper employment for 
reſtleſs, damned ſpirits ; as in another ſyſtem 
the daughters of DAx Aus were condemned 
to fill a ñeve with water, and Srsvrhus to 
roll a great ſtone, which was ſated to recoil 
perpetually, up-hill : But ſhall the man who 
has found a clue to guide himſelf through 
what appears an * labyrinth to 

others d 
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others; who has found a firm path over 
which to pals ſafely amidſt thoſe gulphs and 
quickſands where the moſt cautious are ſaid 
how hack teſt» ſhall he, I fay, ſuffer his 
precious ſkain of thread to be broke or ſto- 
len from him? ſhall he ſuffer himſelf to be 
decoyed, forced he cannot be, from his firm 
ground into thoſe dangers from whence he 
has fo fortunately eſcaped ? 


NOT- 


_ — —E6—l——̃ ¶ ↄ0. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING Mr Lockxz's 
aſſertion, in his chapter of our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, that we have as clear 1deas of 
the ſubſtance of ſpirit as we have of that of 
body; I am fully ſatisfied, with reſpect to 
myſelf, that I have no ideas of the former, 
but that I have ſeveral very clear ideas of the 
latter, both as to actuality of exiſtence, and 
as to ſeveral properties inhering contmually 
in it. I am not greatly ſurprized at this aſ- 
ſertion's coming from Mr Locke, but am 
thoroughly perſuaded that it is founded upon 
the abuſe of the word * ſpirit, and hkewiſe 

that 


* Mr Locke in his chapter upon the abuſe of words, 
amongſt other abuſes ſpecifies the two following ones ; 
firſt by uſing them without :clear and diſtinct ideas, and 
tecondly by taking them for things, How is it poſſible 
to have clear aud diſtinctadeas-of the ſubſtance of a finite 
ipirit whote very exiſtence is not knowable? Vide Mr 
Locks, Bock LV. Chap. VK. 12." Is it not a mere 
abule of a word to reaſrn upon it as if it ſtood for ſome- 
thing real, when we are nat ture that the idea of which 
it is wttnded to be a ſign has any real, exiſting, arche- 
tyue ? 

As to the imprapriety and unfairneſs of Mr Lock e's 
cumpariſon, I mult refer myſelf to what my Lord Bo- 
11NGEROKE has ſaid on that head, Vol. I. Page 210, Cs. 
30, who. has ſet ti:is matter in a much better light than 
can pretend to do. 
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that the compariſon brought by him to il- 
luſtrate it is improper, inadequate, aud un- 


fair. It may indeed ſeem odd in one point 
of light that this aſſertion ſhould come from 
Mr Locks ; that is to ſay, when we confider 
how much he leaned or ſeemed to lean to the 
opinion of the ſoul's materiality. I have read 
the following remark ſomewhere but cannot 
recollect where — Men of the greateſt ge- 
« nius, when they relinquiſh by principle the 
c uſe of their reaſon, are only enabled by 
te the vigour of their mind to work them- 
e ſelves the deeper into error and abſur- 
te dity.“ 


144 ] 


Dr CLARKE in his Introduction to the 
evidences of natural and revealed religion, | 
divides the Deiſts into four ſorts, or claſſes, 
and declares that the principles of all of them 
muſt lead unavoidably to abſolute Atheiſm. 
The Doctor in this diviſion, or enumeration, 
expreſſly calls the fourth the laſt ſort ; by 
which, I conceive, he muſt be ſappoſed to 
imply that there are no other ſorts of Deiſts 
but thoſe four by him ſo ſpecified. In this 
diviſion the Doctor has, for reaſons beſt 
known to himſelf, omitted the neceſſitarian 
deiſt, the ſceptical deiſt, by which term I 
mean the deiſt who is a ſceptic excluſive of 
his belief of a firſt intelligent Cauſe, and 
poſſibly many other kinds of deiſts. I muſt 
likewiſe obſerve, that no. man can with any 
degree of candour be charged-with atheiſm 
who profeſſes to believe the exiſtence of a 
firſt intelligent Cauſe, although he will not 
Preſume to account for the whole ſtate of 
things relative to Gop and man. It is in- 
deed probable that the Doctor might not find 
a ſingle deiſt who would allow that his prin- 
ciples were preciſely the ſame with any one 
of the Doctor's four ſorts ; however I do not 

pretend 
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to aſſert this poſitively, nor concern 
myſelf with the fairneſs or unfairneſs of the 
Doctor's definitions, which do not in the leaſt 
affect a neceſſitarian deiſt. The Doctor af- 
terwards aſſerts that there is NOW no fuch 
thing as a conſiſtent ſyſtem of Deiſm. Iam 
not ſure what the Doctor means by the term 
CONSISTENT; if he means a ſyſtem con- 
ſiſtent with ſound and unprejudiced reaſon, 
the objection may be retorted againſt Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf, nor has this learned divine been 
able to eſtabliſh ſuch a conſiſtency, Vid Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion, Prop. 
13. — But if by the term CONSISTENT 
the Doctor means to reproach the Deiſts with 
not being united in one regular, uniform, ſyſ- 
tem of faith; I anſwer, firſt, That there is no 
ſuch ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, which is divided 
into almoſt innumerable ſects differing, from 
each other in the moſt important points, 
and ſcarcely agreeing in any one point more 
clearly and explicitly than in that of each ſect 
condemning all who differ from themſelves 
to eternal damnation *; and I anſwer, ſecond- 


iy, That unity of, faith, although it be an e-. 


ſential of Chriſtianity, is by no means an 
article 
* /ide APPENDIX, Nel. 
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article of the Deiſt's creed, except in the one 
point of the exiſtence, unity, and omnipo- 
tence of the firſt intelligent Cauſe. Indeed 
if by the term CONSISTENT the Doctor 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to mean a compleat ſyſ- 
tem which accounts for every thing relative 
to Gop and man, I moſt readily acknow- 
ledge that no deiſt, in his ſenſes, will ever 
ſay that deiſin is ſuch a ſyſtem. 


Neceſſitarian Deiſm appears to me to be a 
molt conciſe, uniform, and probable ſyſtem; 
and ſeems to be the moſt conformable of all 
ſyſtems to the belief of an omnipotent firſt 
Cauſe, and to give the moſt confiſtent ac- 
count of the whole actual ſtate, as diſtin- 
guiſhed by the terms phyfical and moral, of 
our planet. The neceſſitarian Deiſt will not 
take upon him to give any account why 
things are as they are ; much leſs will he pre- 
ſume to aſſert and preſcribe what is right and 


fitting for Gop to do; and leaſt of all will 
he dare to reſt the proof of God's exiſtence 
upon peremptory aſſertions of eternal diffe- 
rences of ſuppoſed fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, 
and upon the will of Gop being neceſſarily 
determined to act according to ſuch ſuppoſed 

fitneſſes 
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fitneſſes or unfitneſies, nay, even as they ap- 
pear to our weak and limited underſtandings; 
as I concave 


4, The will of Gop is neceſſarily determined. I 
find this expreſſion quoted by Mr CoLrins in his an- 
ſwer to Mr CLARK E“ꝰs third defence of his letter to Mr 
DopweELL ; but in the eighth edition of Dr CLARKE 
on the attributes it ſtands thus — <* The will of Go p 
does neceſſarily determine itſelf.” — I cannot perceive 
any eſſential difference betwixt theſe two manners of ex- 
preſſion, but I would willingly avoid all ſuſpicion of 
quoting unfairly. But after all it ſeems to me that talk- 
ing of God's will is as improper as talking of his wrath, 
repentance, or hinder parts, &c. We are ſurely guilty 
of great preſumption when we transfer thoſe terms by 
which we denote the faculties of our own minds, viz. 
perception, judgment, will, to the incomprehenſible eſ- 
ſence of our great Creator. 


to comprehend the manner of ſuch ſu 
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A ſincere theiſt is not in the leaſt emba- 


raſſed by the long agitated queſtion, whether 
matter be created or eternal; he ſuppoſes it 
created by the firſt intelligent 
Cauſe, and acknowledges his utter inability 
ppoſed 
creation, nor preſumeth to account for the 


reaſons of its being created. He perceiveth 
order and defign throughout all that we know 


of the univerſe, and he is ſenſible that no- 
thing is produced in our little world without 
a Cauſe, and theſe are ſufficient proofs to 
him of the exiſtence, unity, and omnipotence 
of the firſt intelligent Cauſe ; and he will not 
ſuffer this demonſtration, for ſuch it mani 

feſtly appears to him, to be unravelled or 
ſhook by any cavil or objection whatever. 


Neither pure theiſm nor ſpeculative athe- 
iſm will ever, I preſume, be the religion of 
the many, neither of them it 1s probable will 
ever be without followers among the few. 


EE 


B. Ocn1- 
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B. Ochixus de libero arbitrio. 


T HIS work conſiſts of eight difficulties, 
which the author calls Labyrinths, and eight 
ſolutions of theſe difficulties. 


The four firſt Labyrinths are oppoſed to 
the maintainers of Liberty, and the firſt of 
them ſeems founded upon true principles and 
cogent ; the ſecond and third are very frivo- 
lous, the fourth is cogent ad hominem. 


The four Labyrinths oppoſed to the main- 
tainers of Neceſſity are all moſt frivolous. 


The cight ſolutions of theſe Labyrinths 
are all moſt frivolous: however I only mean 
that thus this matter appears to me. 
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METHODISM. 


II ſeemeth to me that * * * = was found- 

ed upon enthuſiaſtical principles, and that 
its firſt propagators were enthuſiaſts; and 
this enthuſiaſm extended both to ſpeculation 
and practice; but when it became the eſta- 
bliſhed religion and endowed with temporal 
honours and emoluments, the ſpeculative 
enthuſiaſm was a little ſoftned, and the prac- 
tical enthuſiaſm in a great meaſure laid aſide; 
and ever ſince, at leaſt in the church of Eng- 
land, for the Romiſh church has uſually found 
means of guiding her enthuſiaſts ſo as to 
make them of uſe to her general ſyſtem of 
politics, whenever any good Chriſtians, as I 
doubt not ſeveral methodiſt teachers are, and 
particularly Mr J. Wes LE , endeavour to 
bring Chriſtianity back to its firſt principles, 
the Sanhedrim are up in arms, and if the 
cry be not in plain terms Jolle, tolle, crucifige ; 
becauſe in this country the civil power does 
not entirely ſubmit the ſword of juſtice to 
their guidance and direction, yet the moſt 


op- 
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opprobrious epithets “ are very liberally be- 
ſtowed upon theſe good Chriſtians, whether 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Methodiſts, or 
by any other denomination, and no calum- 
nies are ſpared to render both paſtors and 
flocks odious and contemptible in the eyes of 
their brother Chriſtians. 


Mr J. WesLey ſeems to have ſet out with 
the ſincerity of a good Chriſtian, and moſt 
rationally and conſiſtently on the principles 
of ſuch a one; but he became at laſt bewil- 
dered in the labyrinths of a ſyſtem whoſe 
credenda are unintelligible, and whoſe agenda 
are impracticable +; but notwithſtanding his 
credulity and enthuſiaſm, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon, either from his Journals or his account 

of 


* I have heard the poor Methohiſts accuſed of being 
madmen, by ſome perions who were too candid to con- 
demn them in the lump as hypocrites and impoſtors ; 


but the very ſame reproach bas been caſt upon their bet- 
ters, Vide Mark iii. 21. Acts xxvi, 24. 


+ Credenda,} Trinity in Unity, Hypoſtatical Union, 
Se. 


Agenda.) Jide Sermon upon the Mount, the ſum of 
which, as comprehended in one precept, ſtandeth thus; 
Be ye therefore perfec?, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect, Matt. v. 48. 
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of the Methodiſts, to ſuſpe& him of hypo- 
criſy. As to the diſſenſions betwixt Mr 
WarTEFIELD and him, they ſeem to be no 
more than what happened in the infant 
church of CuR1sT betwixt perſons all and 
cach of whom were ſuppoſed to be under the 
immediate, actual, inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt. I pretend not to judge of the ſubject 
matter of theſe diſputes; Mr Wn1TEF:tLD's 
opinions mult, I preſume, be deemed the 
moſt orthodox, being ſurely the doctrine of 
St Pau and of the church of England, fo 
far as the writings of the firſt and the arti- 
cles of the latter are intelligible to me: Mr 
WesLEY's opinion is by much the more 
amiable of the two, that is to ſay if I rightly 
comprehend it ; but in truth I am very in- 
different whether I do or no. 


A Treatiſe was publiſhed ſome years ago, 
intitled, The Enthufiaſm of Papiſts and Metho- 
Gifts c::mpered, which was then aſcribed to Dr 
LavixcTox, Biſhop of Exeter, but I think 
his fricnds have fince denied its having been 
wrote by him ; this treatiſe appears to me to 
be a very injudicious performance: How ex- 
act a parallel might a Methodiſt defenſively, 
and a Deiſt offenſively, draw betwixt the firſt 

Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians and the Methodiſts? Can any 
thing be more abſurd and ridiculous than to 
hear the profeſſors of a religion founded up- 
on enthuſiaſtical principles, object enthuſiai::, 
to thoſe who endeavour to bring it back to 
the principles of its primitive inſtitution ? If 
it ſhould be objected to the modern Metho- 
diſts that the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity 
worked miracles ; the ſame objection will lie 
againſt thoſe proteſtant divines, if any ſuch 
there are, who go forth and preach the glad 
tidings of the goſpel to Pagans and Maho- 
metans; the Roman Catholics indeed will 
have a better right to make this objection, as 
muracles are not only aſſerted to have been, 
but are ſtill faid to be daily wrought by the 
ſaints of their church. 


The previous queſtion. 

Before I will enter into the diſquiſition of 
theſe matters I muſt inſiſt upon your prov- 
ing to my ſatisfaction, both by external and 
internal evidence, the authenticity of thoſe 
books which you call the Scriptures, and that 
every thing contained therein, whether hiſ- 
torical, prophetical, or doctrinal, can with 

| propriety be deemed td be the word of Gov. 
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I REMARKS 


Dr CLARKE's Anſwer to Mr 
CoLLINs's Inquiry concern- 
ing Human Liberty. 


Dr CI aux publiſhed an Anſwer to this Inquiry, to which 
Anſwer Mr CoLLixs did not make any Reply, for although 
he did not think the Doctor had any advantage over him in 
the argument, yet as he had repreſented Mr CoLLins's opi- 
nion as dangerous in its conſequences, and very improper to 
be inſiſled on, the latter, after ſuch an infinuation, found 
that he could not proceed in the diſpute upon equal terms. 

BayLe's Dictionary in Engliſh, Article COLL1xs, 
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| R E M AR K S 


UPON 


Dr CLARKE's Anſwer to Mr COLLINS. 


XXX Muſt in the firſt place obſerve that 
& the Doctor's aſſertion of man's hav- 
ing a power of beginning motion, 
is plainly begging the queſtion. .” 
clock is a machine put together by a man, 
but man, ſay the aſſertors of Neceſſity, is a 
very different machine, though really one, | 
being endued by his Creator with ſenſation | 
and reflection, and impelled to action by 
phyſical and by, what we call, moral cauſes. 
As to beginning motion, man is ſo far from 
having ſuch a power, that he is under a ne- 
ceſſity of continuing motion from the time 
of his being begot unto the hour of hs 
death. . 


r a 


| Page 5. © For the pulſation of the heart, 
* 
| | Dr 
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Dr CLarKE having mentioned this mat- 
ter, it may not be amiſs to ſay a tew words 
upon it, eſpecially as the maintainers of hu- 
man liberty frequently call upon their oppo- 
nents, with an air of inſult and triumph, to 
reflet upon the diſtinction and difference 
betwixt the two kinds of motion appertain- 
ing to the human body ; one, the circulation 
of the blood, &c. which they allow to be in- 
voluntary or neceſſary ; the other, conſiſting 
of all the various modes of action, which 
they term voluntary, and ſay, that it is man's 
being able to perform theſe in whatever man- 
ner he chooſes or pleaſes, abſtracted from 
natural impediments, which conſtitutes him 
a free agent. To all this I anſwer, That this 
laſt kind of motion intirely depends upon, 
and reſults from his being put into the firſt 
kind of motion by his Creator, and that it 
ceaſes when his vital principal ceaſes; and I 
ſay farther, That as theſe actions or motions 
are neceſſarily produced by the laſt determi- 
nation of his will, of whoſe volitions he 1s 
n the efficient cauſe, he is. in deſpite of 
any frivolous quibble upon the term, a ne- 
ceſſary agent. Man is as much neceſſitated 
to wipe his backſide, when he does wipe it, 
as 
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as he was to the act of exoneration, 
whach joined with certain motives of cleanh- 
neſs and conveniency, formed or became the 
cauſe which neceſſarily produced a volition 
or will to wipe; and this volition or will 


when ſo determined as neceſſarily produced 
the act of wiping ; in like manner at ano- 


ther time, lazineſs, haſte, or other motives, 


In like manner at another time tazinefs, haſte, or 
motives ſhall neceſſitate this Lord vf the creation, 
this tranſcendent animal; who is Hittle lower than the an- 
gels, who is crowned with glory and honour, who by 
virtue of his immortal, immaterial part, has a cognation 
with the divine eſſence, between whom and G op the ; 
Father have paſſed many perſonal conferences and cove- 

nants, for whoſe ſake Go p the Son became incarnate, 
and ſuffered death upon the croſs, and whoſe body is the 
living temple of the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall neceſfitate him, F 
fay, CT OI II 
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I anſwer, That man is put into motion by 
Gov, and conſequently motion in man be- 


to Mr CoLiins ; © Why 


« he was willing to expreſs 
« meant?” I anſwer, That he was not un- 


willing 


* Gop and man it ſeems are equally free agents ; 
however the Doctor allows that G op is the ſuperior ; 
many inſtances may be brought both in this and in other 
of the Doctor s writings, of his endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
an equality betwixt Gon and man, with reſpect to their 
faculties or perſections; thoſe faculties or perſections are, 
according to this learned divine, the fame in kind, and. 
differ only in degree. Jide Page 


+ 
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willing to expreſs to others what he meant, 
but he was obliged to do this with ſome re- 
ſerve and caution, and not to deliver the 
whole of his meaning in plain terms, far 
reaſons ſo very apparent that it would be 
ſuperfluous to mention them; on this head 
Vide Lord BoLinGBROKE, Vol. II. Page 129. 
Vol. IV. Page 351. Vol. V. Page 334, 335. 
8yo. Indeed what the Doctor ſays himſelf 
in the concluſion of his anſwer, when he very 
judiciouſly flies to conſequences, and gives 
broad hints of the interpoſition of the civil 
magiſtrate, ſhews plainly the neceſſity Mr 
CoLLins was under of concealing his mean- 
ing, at leaſt in ſome degree. Vide Page 77 


Mr CoLLins, in Page 11 of his Inquiry, 
ſtates and explains the nature of the queſtion; 
what Dr CLARKE ſays by way of anſwer is 
chiefly, if not entirely, contained in Page 4, 
8, 6, 10, 19. of his Remarks: I appeal to 
thoſe pages for the validity of the Doctor's 
anſwer; in truth, after the peruſal of that 
page in Mr Col LIxs's Þ:quiry, and after ob- 
ſerving what the Doctor ſays in anſwer therc- 
to, and his manner of ſhuffling it over, it 
is hardly worth any reaſonable man's while 
to concern himſelf any farther with the Doc- 

tor's 
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tor's Remarks. Dr CLARK x artfully, but 
moſt unfairly, ſlides from the real ſtate of 
the queſtion to Mr CoLLins's manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf, and without taking notice 
of Mr CoLLins's ſtate of the queſtion, or of 
his explanation thercof, changes the queſtion 
into a quubbling diſpute upon the term ne- 
ceilary agent; all this the Doctor well knew 
would paſs with the bulk of readers for a full 
and compleat anſwer ; but when ſuch a wri- 
ter as Dr CLARKE proceeds in this manner, 
can any plain man of common underſtand- 
ing have the leaſt remaining doubt? Vide 
Biblioth. Critique du P. S1Mon, Vol. II. Page 


27« 


Mr CoLLins, in Page 31 of his Inquiry, 
reduces the actions of men, where hberty 
may be ſuppoſed to be concerned, to four ; 
Perception of Ideas, Judging, Willing, Do- 
ing as we will; now I will allow, to avaid 
any diſpute on fo trifling a buſineſs, that the 
term ACTION may poſſibly be improper in 
this place, although I am by no means ſure 
that it really is ſo, but Mr CoLLins's mean- 
ing is nevertheleſs very clear; on this ſlip, 
ſuppoſing it to be one, the Doctor lays great 
ſtreſs, and expatiates largely, as if it was a 

matter 
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matter of the utmoſt importance towards 
ſettling the point of man's being a free or a 
neceſſary agent. 


The Doctor is very apt, an inſtance of 
which may be met with in Page 37, 38, of 
this anſwer, to analyſe, preſcribe, and define 
the attributes of God in the moſt familiar 
and dogmatical manner; but I ſhould be 
glad to know from whence this knowledge of 
the Doctor's ariſes; the great firſt Cauſe is, 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt, alike incom- 
prehenſible to him, and to the moſt ignorant 
of the ſons of men; I will not ſtop even here, 
but will aſſert, as on a point wherein dog- 
maticalneſs is laudable, that our great Crea- 
tor, as to his manner of exiſting, knowing, 
and cauſing, is alike incomprehenſible to the 
moſt profound divine and ſubtle metaphyſi- 
cian, and to the loweſt animal of the brute 
creation. From whence does the authority 
of Dr CLARKE ariſe, that his ipſe dixit ſhall 
be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh away the omni- 
ſcience of God, Vide Page 37, 38, 39, of his 
anſwer, might he not with equal right diſ- 
tinguiſh away God's omnipreſence or omni- 
potence? I am not acquainted with the 
Doctor's writingsupon the Trinity, was his 

autho- 
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authority in that point eſteemed valid by the 
Doctors of our church? 


The Doctor, in his anſwer to Mr Cor- 
LiNs's ſecond argument, in which anſwer 
he is ſo perplexed and puzzling that it is dif- 
ficult to follow him, aſſerts that Mr Col 
LINs has an atheiſtical meaning in the argu- 
ment contained in Page 57, and in the con- 
cluſion thereof in Page 59, of his Inquiry, 
and that Mr CoLLixs means to inſinuate that 
there is no ſuch thing as a ſelf-moving prin- 
ciple in the univerſe, and conſequently no 
Gop. Now the queſtion ſolely was, whe- 
ther man be a free or a neceſſary agent, 
and therefore it cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, 
with any degree of candor, that Mr CoLLins 
meant to deny the exiſtence of a firſt Cauſe, 
ſelf-exiſtent, the firſt Mover and Creator of 
all things ; and I farther appeal to Page 57, 
58, 59, of Mr CoLLixs's Inquiry, in which 
pages the Doctor pretends that this inſinua- 
tion is contained, for the fairneſs or unfair- 
neſs of this accuſation ; but I muſt likewiſe 
declare, that if Mr CoLLins ſhould be thought 
to have a latent atheiſtical meaning, I look 
upon ſuch meaning to affect himſelf only, 
and apprehend that the queſtion of human 

liberty 
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hberty is no ways connected with his manner 
of diſcuſſing it, and that a Theiſt may ſup- 
port the doctrine of neceſſity upon theiſtical 
principles; and in like manner it muſt be 
acknowledged that Dr CLarKE's manner of 
anſwering Mr CoLLins 1s by no means con- 
cluſive as to the main queſtion, which re- 
mains juſt as it would have been if neither 
Mr CoLLins nor Dr CLarxE had ever ex- 
iſted; although weak arguments, evaſions, 
Sc. from ſuch a man as Dr CLARKE, are 
ſhrewd preſumptions that he had no better 
to bring. 


The Doctor's accuſation of Mr CoLLixs 
is founded upon this poſition, that both his 
argument and his concluſion are univerſal ; 
now I find the Doctor quoted by the author 
of a book called Efſays on the Principles :f 
Morality, Page 220, as making uſe of the 
following argument, via. Every thing muſt 
have a cauſe, for if any thing wanted a 
<* cauſe it would produce itſelf, that is, exiſt 
te before it exiſted, which is impoſſible; 
this argument is ſurely as much an univerſal 
one as that of Mr CoLLins, and yet it would 
be very unfair and trifling to inſinuate from 

F thence 
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thence that the Doctor intended to deny the 
being of a Gov. 


The Doctor aſſerts, Page 42, that Mr 


Col LNs's opinion abſolutely takes away the 


foundation of all religion ; this is changing 
the ſtate of the queſtion, by flying to argu- 
ments drawn from ſuppoſed conſequences, 
and tends to make Mr CoLLins obnoxious 
to the civil magiſtrate, and his opinion odious 
in the eyes of the world, and is therefore very 
unfair in a philoſophical diſpute. 


Dr CLARKe ſays, in his Demonſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of God, Page 565, or 
thereabouts, folio, as follows, It is only a 
* moral neceſſity which is produced by mo- 
e tives, and a moral neceſſity is no neceſſity 
« at all *.“ Motives are here allowed to be 


| produc- 

* After all, do not metaphyſicians perplex us by the 
terms PHYS:CAL and MORALE? is it not ſufficient to 
ſay that motives produce a natural neceflity, i. e. they 
naturally and neceflarily determine the man to act? it is 
the natu:e of man, as Gop has been pleaſed to appoint, 
to be thus determined and neceſſitated to action by mo- 
tives; and this is done in a manner alike incomprehen- 
ſible to the moſt ſubtle metaphyſician, and to the horſe 
which carries him. Is not the diſtinction betwixt mo- 
ral and phyſical neceſſity, a diſſinction without a diffe- 
rence? I preſume not to aſſert this, it is only propoſed 
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productive of moral neceſſity, but the Doc- 
tor in his anſwer to Mr CoLLins endeavours, 
with great candor and perſpicuity, to ſhow 
that a moral neceſſity is no neceſſity at all, 
and that motives or reaſons do not determine 
a man to act, but that it is the man who de- 
termines himſelf. To this I can only ſay, that 
ſuch diſtinctions are too refined for my com- 
prehenſion, which is ſo dull that I cannot 
perceive any difference betwixt motives de- 
termining a man to act, and their determin- 


ing, occaſioning, or inducing, a man to de- 
termine himſelf, 


The Doctor repeatedly uſes the term ſelf- 
moving principle, well knowing that the 
bulk of his readers would confound this term 
with the faculty or power which man is en- 
dued with of moving his body, or any part 
thereof, and which power he has in common 
with all other animals. The Doctor parti- 
cularly mentions this Page 42, 43, which ar- 
gument, if I miſtake not, is no more than 
this; © I Dr CLARKE aſſert, that man is 
* compoſed of two ſubſtances, one of which 
*« I call ſpirit, without which I ſay that man 
could neither move nor think, and by 
* which I aſſert that man has a power of 

F 2 „begin- 
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&« beginning motion: if you CoLLins deny 
this, I call upon you to give me a clear 
account how matter is put into motion, 
« and is made capable of thinking, and how 
« particular modes of motion follow, or are 
« occahoned by, the impulſe of thought or 
« will.” The neceſſitarian theiſt will very 
readily anſwer this queſtion by ſaying, that 
what we call intellectual faculties, or ſpirit, 
and mobility or vitality, have been added to 
matter by our great Creator in a manner 
totally unknown to him, and that he neither 
comprehends how matter is put into motion, 
nor how what we call intellect acteth upon 
matter, nor how it is acted upon by it, and 
pretends not in the leaſt to account for it; 
and he may in his turn call upon the Doc- 
tor, or any other learned divine, tor a clear 
and diſtinct account how his ſuppoſed im- 
material ſubſtance is annexed to, and con- 
tained in a material ſubſtance, and how they 
reciprocally act upon each other. 


In truth, when I refle upon the general 
tenor of the Doctor's anſwer, with reſpect to 
the perplexed and puzzling manner thereof, 
as well as upon each particular fallacy, eva- 


ſion, omiſſion, and equivocal expreſſion con- 


tained 
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tained therein; and when I find, to com- 
pleat all, Mr Col LIxs threatned by this very 
orthodox divine with the interpoſition of the 
civil magiſtrate, I cannot help thinking tnat 
a man of Dr CLaRKE's great parts and learn- 
ing muit have been conſcious of the weak- 
neſs of the cauſe he was obliged to defend. 
If this ſhould be deemed too harth a cenſure, 
I muſt juſtify myſelf for making it by the ex- 
ample of the gentle Mr Locks, who did not 
ſcruple to ſay of no leſs a perſon than Biſhop 
STILLINGFLEET, in Page 142 of his Fami- 
liar Letters — All fair contendcrs for the 
% opinions they have I like mightily, but 
e they are ſo few that ſeem by their way of 
« defending them to be really perſuaded of 
te the opinions they profeſs, that J am apt 
eto think there is in the world a great deal 
«© more {cepticiſm than is generally imagin- 
ed.“ And in Page 207 of thoſe Letters hie 
cites and apphes to the ſame Right Reverend 
[£7.03 an expreſſion of Mr Hospes ; © That 
e were it mens intereſt to do it, they would 
e queſtion the truth of Evuciip's Elements.“ 
Mr Locks, in Page 19 of thoſe Leiters, de- 
clares that he is fully perſuaded that there 
are very few things of pure ſpeculation where- 
in two thinking men, Who impartially ſeek 

EY truth, 
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truth, can differ, if they underſtand one an- 


other. 


The Doctor, Page 37, enters into Mr Cor- 
LINs's fourth argument, which is founded 
on the incompatibility of human liberty with 
the divine preſcience, and endeavours by a 
diſtinction, which I can ſcarce refrain from 
calling a blaſphemous one, to ſhow that Gop 
only knows future events by judging of, or 
rather gueſſing at, them with more certainty 
than man does. Human perfections, of 
which knowledge 1s one, are it ſeems analo- 
gous to the divine perfections, the latter be- 
ing only ſuperior to the former in degree. 
Thus this learned divine, after dividing hu- 
man knowledge into three diſtinct ſorts, af- 
firms that two of theſe three ſorts are the 
ſame in Gop as in man, that is to ſay the 
ſame in kind but different in degree; Go 
indced by his omnipreſence knows that there 
is ſuch a city as Paris better than, and in a 
difterent manner trom, a man who has never 
been there; but Gop perceives neceſſary 
truths in the ſame manner that man per- 
ceives them, though more extenſively and 
perfectly in degree; Gop in like manner 
judges of future contingent truths more ex- 

tenſively 
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tenſively and infallibly than man does. But 
this definition, or diviſion, of Gop's manner 
of knowing both with reſpeR to the percep- 
tion of neceſſary truths, and to the judging 
of future contingent events, is arbitrary and 
incapable of being proved, as Gop's manner 
of knowing 1s wholly incomprehenſible to us, 
and therefore the proper anſwer to theſe aſ- 
ſertions is to deny their being founded in 
reality, or at leaſt that their being ſo is with- 
in the ſphere of our knowledge, and to call 
upon the Doctor for the proof thereof; ſuch 
proof will not be eaſily produced by the unit- 
ed force of metaphyſical jargon and dialecti- 
cal chicane. 


Gop ſeems to be, according to Dr CLAREx, 
nothing more than an infinite man; he per- 
ceiveth eternal relations of moral fitneſſes and 
unfitneſſes; he judges of them and deter- 
mines his will, or his will determines itleif, 
according to them; Vide his Emwdences of na- 
tural and revealed Religion; all this he does in 
the ſame manner that man does, only infi- 
nitely better in degree; man, I ſuppoſe, by 
parity of reaſon, 1s Gop in miniature ; Why 
indeed ſhould not this be the calc? was not 
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man made in the image of Gov, and after 
his likeneſs ? 


Upon the whole, the Doctor's preſump- 
tuous manner of analyſing his Creator, and 
ſplitting his incomprehenſible eſſence into a 
certain number of ſpecific attributes, muſt fill 
the mind of every ſincere theiſt with horror; 
and the diſtinction betwixt God's foreſceing 
and judging of contingent truths, abſtracted 
from the profaneneſs and impiety of dogma- 
tically preſcribing what is and what is not 
our great Creator's manner of knowing, which 
manner 1s totally incomprehenſible to us, de- 
ſerves no other anſwer than to be laughed 
at as a wild and chimerical aſſertion, and 
ſuch a one as 1s utterly incapable of being 
proved. 


How much more reverently did honeſt 
MoxTA1GxE ſpeak of Gop in his day? 11 
"a toujeurs ſeinbs gu'a un homme Chretien cette 
eric de parier of plane d'indifcretion & d irre- 
werence ; Dieu ne peut meurir; Dieu ne peut ſe 
ecjaire ; Dicu ne peut faire cect ou cela. Je ne 
traute pas ben denfermer ainſi la puiſſance divine 
fers lis loix de notre parole ; & Tapparence qui 
Fre @ news en ces frepeſi ions, il la faudroit re- 

preſenter 
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preſenter plus reveremment & plus reli gieuſement. 
Or rien du notre ne ſe peut apparier ou rap- 
porter en quelque fagon que ce ſoit a la nature 
divine qui ne la tache & marque d'autant imper- 
fedlian. Cette inſinie beauté, puiſſance, & bontẽ, 
comment peut elle ſoufrir quelque correſpondence & 
ſimilitude d choſe ſi abjecte gue nous ſommes ſans 
un extreme intere/t & dechet de ja divine gran- 
deur ? Toute:fois nous luy preſcrivons des bornes, 
nous tenons ſa pui ſſance aſfſiegie par nes raiſons 
— nous le voulons afſerutr aux apparences vanes 
& foibles de notre .entendement, luy qui a fait 
nous & naſire connoifſance. — Quoy Dieu nous 
a-t-il mis en mains les clefs & les dermers reſſorts 
de ſa puiſſance? Attache toy a ce d quoy tu es 
fubjet mais non pas luy; il neſt pas ton confrere, 
24 concitoyen, on conmpagnon. Sil go aucune- 
ment communigque a toy ce n'eſt pas pour ſe rava- 
er a ta petiteſſe, ni pour te danner le controlie 
de fon pauvcir. 
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Dr CLARKE's Anſwer, Page 42, 43, 44. 


« But becauſe anſwering of objections of 
* his own raiſing (if he were never ſo able 
* to do it) is nothing to the purpoſe ; I ſhall 
c briefly draw up for him the ſum of what 
* has been ſaid into one objection, to which 
« if he can give a clear and diſtin anſwer, 
* after the manner of one who ſincerely 
*« ſeeks after the truth, and not in a looſe 
* ambiguous uſe of words of uncertain ſig- 


« nification, this whole matter may then 
«« poſhibly deſerve to be re- conſidered. Vid- 


Page 9K 


Anſwcr to the above paragraph. 


Dr CLarkt having thus drawn up the 
ſum of his arguments againſt Mr CoLLins 
into one objection, it muſt, I preſume, be 
ſuppoſed that this objection is the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt cogent that Dr CLARKE was able 
to bring againſt the doctrine of neceſſity. 
The Doctor, if I miſtake not, inſinuates that 
Mr CoLLins was not able to form any per- 
tinent objection to the doctrine of human li- 
berty; whether he did not ſpeak againſt his 
conſcience in this inſinuation, muſt be left 
dhe judgment of his readers: a plain man 

may 
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may be at a loſs to comprehend why Doctor 
CLARKEE's propoſing an objection of his own 
raiſing to Mr Col LIxS, ſhould not be as lit- 
tle to the purpoſe as Mr CoLLins's propoſing 
objections to him. I will venture, howeve: 
ill qualified for ſuch an undertaking, to ex- 
amine this objection, to which the Doctor 
very modeſtly deſires a clear and diſtinct an- 
ſwer, and proteſts againſt Mr CoLLins's mak- 


ing uſe of looſe and ambiguous words of un- 
certain ſignification. 


— CLAKKE's objection, propoſition the firſt. 

Man either has within himſelf a prin- 
Wo ciple of action properly ſpeaking, that is, 
* a ſelf- moving faculty, a principle or power 
« of beginning motion, or he has not.” 


Anſwer to propoſition the firſt, 

In this propoſition the Doctor, I appre- 
hend, maketh uſe of a very equivocal expreſ- 
ſion himſelf, viz. © the power of beginning 
* motion *; if he only means hereby that 

man 


The term ſelf. _—_ faculty i is juſt as equivocal as 
the term Power of io; motion; they are uſed by rhe 
Doctor in this propoſition as ſynonymous, and are really 


ſo, I therefore thought it was a matter of indifference of 
which of them I took notice. 


It 
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man is endued with mobility or vitality by 
his Creator, and accordingly is able to exert 
this power or faculty of ſelf-motion purſuant 
to the various and inſtantaneous impulſes of 
his will; no neceſſitarian theiſt will deny his 
having ſuch a principle of action, or power 
of beginning motion, i. e. a power of put- 
ting his body, or any part thereof, into any 
certain kind of motion, if no phyſical, that 
is, natural impediment intervene, his body 
being previous to ſuch motion in a ſuppoſed 
ſtate of inertneſs, or, according to the com- 
mon but highly improper expreſſion, motion- 
leſs; but the neceſſitarian theiſt denies the 
conſequence of man's being a free agent, as 
drawn from his being endued with a princi- 
ple of action, or power of beginning motion 
in that ſenſe. Every animal is enducd with 
a principle of action, or ſelf- moving faculty, 
or power of bczinning motion in the ſame 
manner that man 1s, this argument there- 
fore, notwithſtanding any metaphyſical, dia- 
lectical, quibbling diſtinctions, will juſt as 
well 

It muſt be obſerred that the while ucight of the Doc- 
tors objection reſts ui the equivocal : eruis contained 


in the firſt propolition, and on the imperſect dilemma 
made uſe of in the tir provoliuon, 
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well prove free agency in a flea, as it will in 
a man. But the term power of beginning 
motion has another meaning, and whenever 
it can be made conceivable to the underſtand- 
ing of a plain man, how any created being 
can have ſuch a power of beginning motion, 
the diſpute about liberty and neceſſity will be 
at an end, and whatever being, man or ar 
other, can be proved to have ſuch a pov 
will moſt readily be allowed to be a ..ce 
agent; the neceſſitarian theiſt acknowledges 
his utter incapacity of conceiving ſuch power 
in any being whatever, except in the one 
omnipotent firſt Cauſe“. The Doctor, I ſup- 
poſe, endeavours to conſound the principle of 
ſelf- motion, i. e. the power man is endued with 
of moving his own limbs, with a principle 
of ſelf- motion, or power of beginning mo- 
tion, taken in an abſolute ſenſe. 


Dr CLARK R's ſecond propoſition. 
* If he has within himſelf ſuch a princi- 
« ple, then he is a free and not a neceſſary 


© agent, 


I am conſcious that the term, Power of beginning 
motion, may ſeem improper when applied to that Being 
of whoſe exiſtence there is no beginning, but I know not 
low to expreſs myſclf better, and indeed look upon the 


ter ns — Power of beginning motion — and ſelt-exiſting 
— to be ſynonymous. 
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« agent, for every neceſſary agent is moved 
« neceſlarily by ſomething elſe, and then 
* that which moves it, not the thing itſelf 
e which is moved, is the true and only cauſe 
&« of the action. That any other thing ope- 
rating upon an agent, ſhould efficiently 
«« and neceſſarily produce ſelf- motion in that 
« agent 1s a contradiction in terms.” 


Anſwer to ſecond propoſition. 

The conſequence of man's being a free a- 
gent, as drawn from his having a ſelf-mov- 
ing faculty or principle, or power of begin- 
ning motion, being denied by virtue of the 
diſtinction applied to the Doctor's term Power 
of beginning motion, the remainder of this 
propoſition is nothing more than a kind of 
quibble upon the term Neceſſary agent; to 
cut which paltry cavil ſhort at once, I ac- 
knowleage that according to the principles 
of neceſſitarian theiſm, man is a meer ma- 
chine, but a machine of Gop's ordination, 
and endued by Gop both with ſenſe and 
with, what we call, intelle&t; and farther, 
the neceſlitarian theiſt is fully convinced that 
every motion of man's body from the time 
of his being begot until the hour of his death, 
and every impulſe of his will, and every 

thought 
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thought of his mind, and every word that 
comes from his mouth, follow each other in 
a regular chain or ſucceſſion of cauſe and ef- 
fect, although the immediate cauſe of ſuch 
motion, impulſe, thought, or word, be not 
always perceptible to him. The Doctor, I 
preſume, foreſaw that Mr Col LIXS would 
decline giving the plain and proper anſwer 
to this quibble about neceſſary agency, and 
therefore with the uſual candor and ingenu- 
ouſneſs of a polemical divine, he ſmartly calls 
upon him for it in Page 7 of his Anſwer *. 


Dr CLARK x's third propoſition. 

* If man has not within himſelf a prin- 
* ciple or power of ſelf- motion, then every 
motion and action of man is ſtrictly and 
«« properly produced by the efficiency of ſome 
c extrinſic cauſe, which cauſe muſt be either 
* what we uſually call the motive or reaſon 
* upon which a man acts, or elſe it muſt 
be ſome inſenſible ſubtle matter, or ſome 
other being or ſubſtance continually mak- 
sing an impreſſion upon him.” 


Anſwer to third propoſition. 
In this propoſition the Doctor introduces 
an imperfect dilemma, each part of which I 


* Vide APPENDIX, N UT, 


reject, 
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reject, and ſay, that the immediate efficient 
cauſe which ſtrictly and properly produces 
motion and action in man, whether it be 
extrinſic or intrinſic, or compounded of both, 
is wholly unknown and incomprehenſible to 
every human creature. 


Dr CLaRKE's fourth propoſition. 


e If the reaſons or motives upon which a 
% man acts, be the immediate and efficient 
t cauſe of that action, then either abſtract 
&« notions, ſuch as all reaſons and motives 
c are, have a real ſubſiſtence, that is, are 
c themſelves ſubſtances, or elſe that which 
&* has itſelf no real ſubſiſtence can put a body 
* in motion, cither of which is manifeſtly 
« an abſurdity.” 


Anſwer to fourth propoſition. 


The dilemma of the preceding propoſition 
being rejected, this propoſition requires no 
anſwer, at leaſt not until the validity of the 
dilemma contained in the former be clearly 


made appcar. 


Dr CLarkE's fifth propoſition. 
e If inſenſible ſubtle matter, or any other 
e being or ſubſtance continually making im- 
<«« preſſion 
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« preſſion upon a man, be the immediate 
te and efficient cauſe of his acting, then the 
te motion of that ſubtle matter muſt be cauſ- 
e ed by ſome other ſubſtance, and the mo- 
<« tion of that by ſome other, till at laſt we 
* arrive at a free agent, and then Liberty 
* 1s a poſſible thing, and then man may 
<< poſſibly have liberty, and if he may poſſi- 
t bly have it, then experience will prove 
that he probably, nay that he certainly, 
« has it.“ 


Anſwer to fifth propoſition. 

This propoſition is a very ſurpriſing one, 
when conſidered as brought by a perſon of 
Dr CLARK T's great parts and learning; he 
muſt ſurely have had a very contemptible 
opinion of the underſtanding of his readers, 
if he really thought ſuch ſtuff would paſs up- 
on them for proof. The firſt part of this 
propoſition depending upon the validity of 
the dilemma contained in the third propoſi- 
tion, requires no other anſwer than that al- 
ready given; but the latter part wherein the 
Doctor, after deducing the poſſibility of li- 
berty from the exiſtence of a free agent ſome- 
where, and from ſuch poſſible liberty the 

G poſſi- 


erer 
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poſſibility of man's having liberty, very round- 
ly aſſerts that experience will prove him pro- 
bably, nay certainly, to have it, 1s nothing 
more than a pitiful begging the queſtion ; 
he well knew that the advocates for neceſ- 
fity deny that man can be proved by expe- 
rience to have ſuch a liberty as renders him 
free from neceſſity. 


Dr CLARKx's fixth propoſition. 

« Tf we never arrive at any free cauſe, 
* then there 1s either in inſinitum, a progreſ- 
« ſion of motions without any mover, of 
effects without any cauſe, of things acted 
without any agent, which is a manifeſt 


© contradiction, or elſe motion exiſts neceſ- 
« farily of itſelf.“ 


Dr CLARKE's ſeventh propoſition “. 
If motion cxiſts neceſſarily of itſelf, it 
*« mult be either with a determination every 
cc way, 


* This ſeventh propoſition is juſt the ſame with Mr 
RoBts's ſixth reaſon in his 77s, Page 315, by 
which he tows that nothing can begin without a c:uſe. 
I muſt however correct myſcif, for there is a very eſſen- 
tial difference between them, Mr HonzEs's propoſition 
being very appoſite to his purpoſe, and ſtrictly relative to 

the 
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« way, or one certain way; if with a deter- 
t mination every way, this is no motion at 
« all; if with a determination one certain 
« way, then that determination is either ne- 
« ceſſary, and all other determinations im- 
* poſſible, which is contrary to experience, 
« or elie there muſt be a particular reaſon 
c of that determination, and ſo backwards 
te in infinitum; which comes to the afore- 
mentioned abſurdity of effects exiſting 
„ without any cauſe.” 


Anſwer to ſixth and ſeventh propoſitions. 

Theſe two propoſitions relating ſolely to 
atheiſm, and being totally foreign and unap- 
plicable to the queſtion of human liberty, 
and being moſt probably brought in, or ra- 
ther the Doctor's whole argument being 
formed with a view of introlucing them, in 
order to throw an odium upon the defenders 
of neceſſity in general, and upon Mr Cor- 


LINS in particular, do not deſerve to have the 
leaſt 


the queſtion he was diſcuſang, whereas Dr CLaREKE“'s 
two laſt propofitions are nuthio® tie than a forry tal- 
lacy, i. e. fullacia flurium inte: enum. The di „te 
was concerning human lberry net abmilthe co t- 
ence of a firſt Cauſe, the :1cawr and Mover of all 


things. 
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leaſt notice taken of them by a neceſſitarian 
theiſt ; ſuch theiſt does not want the aſſiſt- 
ance of Dr CLARKE to confirm him in the 


belief of a firſt intelligent Caule of mike 
power and wiſdom. 


Sophifle ſunt qui non indagandæ veritatis 
Audio, fed pompe, queſiis, viftorie, litis gratid 
diſpulant. Al DpRIcRH. Logic. 


CON. 
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CONCLUSION. 


F any expreſſion in the foregoing Rhap- 

ſodies ſhould give offence to thoſe few per- 
ſons to whoſe inſpection and judgment they 
will be ſubmitted, I muſt refer myſelf to Dr 
Mi1DDLETON's Preface to his Reflections cu the 
Diſputes betwixt St PETER and St Paul, and 
to what my Lord BoLixGBROKE has ſaid in 
two or three places of his Phi/oſephical Nes, 
and particularly in Vol. V. Page 335, Svo. 
But I muſt after all confeſs, that it is poſſi- 
ble the appellations of Freethinker, Infidel, 
Minute Philoſopher, and even Atheiſt, ſo 
liberally, and the laſt fo unjuſtly, beſtowed 
upon very inoffenſive perſons, may have made 
a ſtronger impreſſion upon my mind, than 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, they ought to have done. 


As to the point of Man's free agency, I 
think that matter cannot be concluded better 
than by ſaying, that whenever any learned 

G 3 « Meta- 
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«© Metaphyſician ſhall clearly and diſtinctly 
« demonſtrate, in the manner of one who 
* ſincerely ſeeks after the truth, and not in 
* a looſe ambiguous uſe of words of uncer- 
* tain ſignification, that Man is the efficient 
**© cauſe of his own volitions, or how man 
without being the efficient cauſe of his 
* own volitions can be a free agent, the 
* whole qucſtion of Liberty and Neceſſity, 
% may poſſibly, according to Dr CLarKe's 
* own words, deſerve to be reconſidered.” 
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APPENDIX 


NI. 


H EADS or ſketch of juſtification of aſ- 
ſertions containcd in Page 16, 45, vig. 
That it is the general belief of Chriſtians that 
all men who are not baptized are damned ; 
and that in general each ſect of Chriſtians 
believes that ſalvation is only to be had with- 
in the pale of their particular church or ſect. 


The eighteenth Article of the church of 
England. 

Our Saviour's words as quoted in the of- 
fice of Baptiſm .** None can enter into the 
+ kingdom of Gov, except he be regenerate 
and born anew of water and the Holy 
© Ghoſt.” 


6 In 
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In anſwer to this I have heard it ſaid, that 
the kingdom of Gop does not mean the 
kingdom of heaven ; but the kingdom of 
Gop muſt ſurely mean the kingdom of hea- 
ven in Mark xiv. 25. and in Luke xui. 28. 


If words or ſentences may be taken in dif- 
ferent ſenſes, or have occaſion to be expound- 
ed or explained npon account of their ob- 
ſcurity, eſpecially when this happens in diſ- 
courſes or writings deſigned for general in- 
ſtruction in matters of the utmoſt impor- 
tance ; I aſk, firſt, Whether ſuch equivoca] 
expreſſion, or obſcure manner of ſpeaking or 
writing, be not uſually eſteemed a mark of 
imperſection? and I aſk, ſecondly, Whether 
in ſuch caſes we do not rather rely upon the 
authority of the explainer or expounder, than 
upon the authority of the ſpeaker or writer? 


The Church Catechiſm ſays that there are 
only two Sacraments as generally neceſlary 
to Salvation. Qucre, Whether the words AS 
GENERALLY be not a very obſcure ex- 
preſſion ? 


Is Baptiſm abſolutely neceſſary to become 
2 Chriſtian, or is it not ſo? 


Is 
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Is it not the doctrine of the church of 
England, that none but Chriſtians can be 
ſaved ? 


If men can be ſaved without being Chriſ- 
tians, what advantage have Chriſtians over 
the Pagan world? 


Is not the ſalvation of children born of 


Chriſtian parents, but dying unbaptized, a 
diſputed point? 


Is not the expreſſion — uncovenanted 
mercy of GOD — which I have ſometimes 
heard uſed with reſpect to Pagans, &c. and 
unbaptized children of Chriſtian parents, an 
aſſertion in the air, and unwarranted by ſa- 
cred authority ? 


If the doctrine of our church be, as I pre- 
ſume it is, that none but Chriſtians can be 
ſaved, I aſk, Whether any ſociety of men 
can be deemed Chriſtians who have not a 
regular order of Prieſts among them? I do 
not mean a ſct of poor laymen ſhipwrecked 
upon a deſert iſland, but men in the circum- 

ſtances of our Engliſb Diſſenters. 


Whether 
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Whether the right adminiſtration of the 
two Sacraments be not neceſſary to conſti- 
tute a Chriſtian church? 


Whether the Sacraments can be rightly 


adminiſtered without a regular order and 
ſucceſſion of Prieſts? 


Whether ſuch order or ſucceſſion muſt not 
be derived from our Saviour to this time, 
without any interruption ? 


Whether the Diſſenters, Quakers, &c. or 
indeed any of the reformed churches, except 
the church of England, have ſuch a regular 
order or ſucceſſion, and conſequently whe- 
ther they can, with propriety, be deemed 
Chriſtians ? 


But I confeſs that I am unacquainted with 
the ſtate of Epiſcopacy in theLwheran church; 
neither am I acquainted with the particular 
tenets of the ſeveral ſects of Diſſenters in 
England, but by what I can gather in con- 
verſation I conceive that numbers of them 
look both upon the Romiſh church and ours 
to be idolatrous. : 

3 
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Is not the church of Rome idolatrous? 


Are not her members 1dolaters ? 


Can idolaters enter into the kingdom of 
heaven? 


If ſalvation can bc had in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, how can ſeparation from that 
church be juſtified ? 


I am not acquainted with the articles of 
the Lutheran and Calviniſtical churches abroad, 
but by the accounts of travel-writers they 
hate and damn each other very cordially ; 
both, I preſume, join in damning the Ro- 
man Catholics; who in their turn damn all 
except themſelves ; and even in their own 
church all who are called Janſeniſts, and who 
are ſaid to be very numerous, are damned by 
thoſe who ſtile themſelves orthodox. 


I ſuppoſe that the Greek and Armenian 
churches, and whatever other Chriſtian 
churches there are in the Egff, and likewiſe 
the Rufian church, look each upon them- 
ſelves to be the only true church of CnRIST. 

Are 
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Are there more true churches of CHRIST 
than one ? 


Is not Unity of faith an eſſential of Chriſ- 
tianity ? 


Is not Hereſy a damnable fin ? 


Are the preciſe bounds betwixt Hereſy and 
Schiſm clearly and diſtinctly aſcertained ? 


Whether the ſect of Independents differ in 
efſentials from the church of England or not? 


Whether the Quakers differ in eſſentials 
from the church of England or not ? 


Whether pure Chriſtianity, as revealed in 
the Goſpel, and as believed and practiſed by 
the church of England, be not tendered to 
the idolaters, infidels, heretics, and ſchiſma- 
tics of England for their acceptance ? 


Whether their refufal thereof, and conti- 
nuance in ſuch their idolatry, infidelity, he- 
reſy, and ſchiſm, muſt not be imputed to 
wilful obſtinacy ? 
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Whether wilful obſtinacy in refuſing to 
embrace pure Chriſtianity when tendered to 
us for our acceptance be not a damnable 
fin ? 


Whether a man living and dying in the 
wilful practice of a damnable fin, be not cer- 
tainly damned ? 


Our Saviour ſays, Matthew vii. 13, 14. 
Wide is the gate and broad is the way which 
leadeth to defiruttion, and many there be which 
go in thereat ; becauſe rait is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it. Vide Luke xiii. 24. 
2 Eſdras vii. 1. 


I truſt it will appear from the foregoĩhg 


looſe and indigeſted hints, that the fituation 
of the human ſpecies, conſidered as account- 

able agents, and upon Chriſtian principles, 
affords a more gloomy and uncomfortable 
proſpect than that which ariſes from the ſup- 
poſition of their being neceſſary agents; and 
hkewiſe that the aſſertion of Chriſtians con- 
demning all mankind not Chriſtians, and of 
each ſect of Chriſtians condemning all except 


their 
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their own particular ſect, to eternal damna- 
tion, is not entirely void of foundation *. 
For my own part I meddle no farther in 
theſe matters than to diſculpate myſelf from 
the imputation of throwing out aſſertions at 
random, and to ſhow that I have ſome 


grounds for the foregoing ones. 


No IL 


* Father Rrtopes, a Jeſuit, in his account of Cl:na, 
Page 46, Paris 1666, quarto, computcs that there are, 
at leaſt, five millions of fouls who go to Hell yearly, by 
reaſon of their dying unbaptized, out of the kingdom of 
China alone. 

"The Chineſe expoſe their children, when unwilling to 
bring them up, and leave them in the fields and high- 
ways; theſe children are baptized by the miſſionaries 
when in the agonies of death, and by ſuch baptiſm are 
made partakers of the kingdom of heaven, from whence 
without ſuch baptiſm they would have becn irremediably 
excluded. 
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Additions to Note in Page 66, or rather rough 
draught of fuch. 


THE more I conſider this matter, the 
more I ſuſpect that metaphyſicians confound 
and puzzle us by an imaginary diſtinction 
betwixt Phyſical and Moral neceſſity. Phy- 
ſical, I preſume, is in plain Ergh/b natural, 
Moral is an equivocal term and has many 
ſignifications, and when joined to the term 
Neceſſity, and oppoſed to the term Phyſical, 
is unintelligible to me. There is a phyſical 
neceſſity that a piece of lead of a certain 
weight ſhould fink to the bottom of a pail 
of water ; and we know with equal certainty 
that motives determine a man to act, or if 
any learned metaphylician likes it better, arc 
the cauſe of the man's determining him- 
{cif ; this it ſeems is only a moral neceſlity, 
but why it ſhould not be as much a natural, 
abſolute, neceſſity as the other (although we 
know not the manner how motives operate 
upon, or produce action in, us) is what I 

believe 
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believe few men of plain underſtandings will 
ever comprehend. If any ſubtle metaphyſi- 
cian ſhould overwhelm me with arguments 
drawn from the impoſſibility of abſtract no- 
tions ſuch as motives are, operating upon a 
material ſubſtance, I ſhould moſt readily own 
that I know nothing at all concerning that 
matter, and farther, that I have not the leaſt 
idea of an immaterial ſubſtance, thoſe who 
have ſuch an idea are endued with faculties 
vaſtly ſuperior to mine. There are, I con- 
ceive, two forts of metaphyſicians, one con- 
fiſting of very honeſt men, ſuch as I take 
Mr Nork1s of Bemerton for example, and 
poſſiby Dr Cupwox run, to have been, who 
impoſe upon themſelves by chimerical ideas, 
imaginary abſtractions, and unintelligible 
terms; the other fort compoſed of men ſu- 
perior to the former in parts, or at leaſt in 
cunning, whoſe ſole aim is to impoſe upon 
their fellow creatures, and by dialectical ſo- 
phiſtry and mtricate abſtract reaſonings 4 
priori to lead them to ſuch concluſions as they 
have thought fit to lay down for them. But 
to return; Moral neceſſity is, if I miſtake 
not, defined to be only a great difficulty, 
ſuch as ariſes from a long habit, a ſtrong in- 
clination, or a violent paſſion ; but moral 

neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, if ſo ſtrong as to produce action, 
is ſurely ſome what more than a great diffi- 
culty, and becomes an abſolute neceſſity. In 
like manner there are ſeveral degrees of thoſe 
difficulties which are termed Phyſical, which 
when arrived to a certain height, become in- 
ſurmountable. 


Long habits or ſtrong inclination appear 
to be the ſame in a dog or a horſe, as in a 
man; the fear of puniſhment will ſometimes 
correct bad habits in theſe animals; but the 
habit or inclination is frequently ſo ſtrong 
as to be incapable of amendment, and be- 
comes irreſiſtible. 


But if I ſhould be here reproached with 
not conſidering the difference betwixt Mat- 
ter and Spirit, and with not properly diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt their reſpective operations 
and affections, I muſt anſwer that my know- 
ledge of the former 1s very imperfect, but 
that I have no ideas of the latter, otherwiſe 
than as of certain qualities, faculties, or pro- 
perties, ſuch as thinking, remembering, &c. 
annexed or ſuperadded to matter by our 
great Creator in ſome manner wholly incom- 

H prehen- 
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prehenſible to me, and that I have no rea- 


ſon to be ſurprized at my not comprehend- 
ing this, as the firſt principle of vegetation 
in plants, and of vitality in animals, is, I 
preſume, alike unknown and incomprehen- 
ſible. 
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Note for Page 79. 


I CONFESS that Mr Cor Linus in the 
ſecond ſection of his Preface to the Inquiry 
concerning Human Liberty, diſtinguiſhes be- 
twixt phyſical and moral neceſſity, and ſays, 
That he only contends for the latter. It ap- 
pears moſt probable to me, that Mr CoLLixs 
expreſſed himſelf in this manner from pru- 
dential motives ; but be that as it will, I am 
ſtill of opinion that man, notwithſtanding 
his being endued both with ſenſation and in- 
tellect, is nevertheleſs ſubject to an abſolute, 
mechanical, neceſſity. Man is neither a clock 
nor a watch, and as a creature of God's is 
vaſtly ſuperior in the formation ot his or- 
gans, and in all his faculties and powers, to 
the moſt ingenious and beſt contrived ma- 
chine that can be put together by human art, 
butnotwithſtanding this ſuperiority we ſhould 
not, methinks, be ſurprized or offended 2 

© 
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the aſſertion of man's being an abſolute ma- 
chine, eſpecially when the actual 

ſtate of the human ſyſtem is appealed to for 
the truth of this aſſertion, if our pride would 
ſuffer us to reflect, that the diſtance betwixt 
man and the Creator of all things, is infi- 
nitely greater than that which is between a 
watch and a watchmaker ; however, I am 
perſuaded that many ſhrewd arguments 4 
priori would be brought againſt the truth of 
this laſt propoſition, which arguments it 
would ill become a plain man to ſpend his 
tume in anſwering. 
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